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Various ;—that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleas’d with novelty may be indulg’d. 
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RHETORIC——FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LECTURE III. 


On the nature and propfier use of EMPHASIS, by which the truth and 
Sorce of sentiment is conveyed. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Tue subject to which I shall solicit your attention this evening is 
that important principle of correct elocution, Emphasis, by which the 
truth and force of sentiment is conveyed ; and without the just obser- 
vance of which, no reader or speaker can properly impress the minds, 
or engage the attention of his hearers. 

The word Emphasis, etymologically considered, means significa- 
tion or force. It is a Greek word, and when applied to speech, imports 
the marking by the voice any word or words in a phrase or sentence, 
as more important than the rest. 

The purpose of Emphasis may be effected in several ways ; by in- 
crease of force, by variation of tone, by extension of time in enunciation, 
or by any two or all of these together. In the first way, Emphasis ope- 
rates by simple vociferation ; in the second, by accent; in the third, by 
quantity. : 

Wherever Emphasis rests it combines itself with the eminent ac- 
cent of the word, commonly adding to its force, often altering its tone, 
never removing it from its place, and only sometimes where some op- 
position is to be marked within the word, holding any very striking 
connexion with any other syllable. Though a similarity of operation 
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thus exists between accent and emphasis, different exertions are em- 
ployed in producing them; emphasis being performed by the lungs, 
accent by the contraction or dilatation of the glottis. 

The operation of emphasis, by quantity, has place principally in 
monosyllables ending with vowels; and even there it is, in English 
speech, always combined with operation by accent. Monosyllables ob- 
viously can neither require nor admit distinction of accent within them- 
selves. They receive, therefore, according to their greater or less oc- 
casional importance among other words, precisely such accent only as 
emphasis assigns them. When monosyllables ending with a vowel re- 
quire emphasis, extension of quantity is commonly added to height of 
tone and force of utterance, for increase of effect. Thus the pronouns, 
and some other familiar words, as Ae, she, me, we, do, so, are acute 
and long, or grave and short, as emphasis may for the occasion demand. 

Extension of quantity has sometimes place in polysyllables, for the 
purpose of emphasis. In few instances however only, and under parti- 
cular circumstances, which evade rule, but may be illustrated by fami- 
liar examples. If one, simply commanding another, says, go directly, 
he speaks the first syllable, d?, with a grave accent and a short quanti- 
ty ; expressing the z by the sound of that letter as in the first syllable 
of the words, direct and divide, as by e inthe first syllable of detect 
and deride. But if, impatient of delay, he would urge haste, he will add 
emphasis to the word directly, by substituting in the first syllable, for 
the short, the long sound of z as in final, the predominating accent 
being still preserved, on its proper syllable, the second; though a 
change of tone ensues both in the first and second, as go directly. 

All variations of the voice, indicating affirmation, interrogation, ad- 
miration, surprise, indignation, complaint, or any other intention or af- 
fection of the mind, are modes of emphasis, or pointing out ; operating 
either by accent, or quantity, or both; and, therefore very important 
to harmony. 

From this general idea of emphasis, it will readily appear of how 
much consequence it is to readers and speakers not to be mistaken in 
it ; the necessity of distinguishing the emphatical words from the rest, 
has made writers on this subject extremely solicitous to give such 
rules for placing the emphasis, as may, in some measure, facilitate this 
difficult part of elocution, but few have gone further than to tell us, 
that we must place the emphasis on that word, in reading, which we 
would make emphatical in speaking; and though the importance of 
emphasis is insisted on with the utmost force and elegance of language, 
no assistance is given us to determine, which is the emphatic word, 
where several appear equally emphatical, which is frequently the case, 
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nor have we any rule to distinguish between those words which have a 
greater and those which have a less degree of stress; the sense of the 
author is the whole direction we are referred to, and consequently all 


is left.to the taste and understanding of the reader. 

In the midst of this uncertainty, Mr. Walker appears to have sug- 
gested a good criterion. . 

‘‘ The principal circumstance,” says he, ‘‘ that distinguishes em- 
phatical words from others, seems to be a meaning which points out, or 
distinguishes something as distinct or ofifosite to some other thing. 
When this opposition is expressed in words, it forms an antithesis, the . 
opposite parts of which are always emphatical. Thus in the following 
couplet from Pope: 


°Tis hard to say, if greater want of skill 
Appear in writing or in judging ill. 


The words writing and judging are opposed to each other, and are, 
therefore, the emphatical words: where we may likewise observe, that 
the disjunctive conjunction, or, by which the antithesis is connected, 
means one of the things exclusively of the other. The same may 
be observed in another couplet from the same author, where one branch 
of the antithesis is not expressed but understood : 


Get wealth and place, if possible, with grace : 
If not, by any means, get wealth and place. 


Here it appears evidently, that the words any means, which are the 
most emphatical, are directly opposed to the means understood by the 
word grace, and the last line is perfectly equivalent to this: If not by 
these means, by any other means, get wealih and place. Hence, to con- 
vey their right meaning, the words, any means, are evidently to be 
pronounced louder and fuller than the others. 

In these instances the opposition suggested by the emphatical word 
is evident, at first sight: in other cases, perhaps, the antithesis is not 
quite so obvious; but, if an emphasis can be laid on any word, we may 
be assured that word is in antithesis with some meaning agreeable to 
the general sense of the passage. 

To illustrate this, if we pronounce a line of Marcus in Cato, where, 
expressing his indignation at the behaviour of Caesar, he says, 


I’m tortur’d e’en to madness, when I thiné 
_ Of the proud victor 
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seems opposed to some common or general meaning : for the young he- 
ro does not say, in the common and unemphatic sense of the word 
think, that he is tortured even to madness when he thinks of Caesar ; 
but in the strong and emphatic sense of this word, which implies, not 
only when I hear or discourse of him, but even when I think of him, I 
am tortured even to madness. As the word ‘think, therefore, rises 
above the common level of signification, it is pronounced above the 
common level of sound: and as this signification is opposed to a signifi- 
cation less forcible, the word may properly be said to be emphatical. 

This more than ordinary meaning, or a meaning opposed to some 
other meaning, seems to be the principal source of emphasis ; for if, 
as in the last instance, we find the words will bear this opposition to 
their common signification, we may be sure they are emphatical ; this 
may be still more evident from another example: 








** By the faculty of a lively and picturesque imagination, a man in a dun- 
geon is capable of entertaining himself with scenes and landscapes, more 


beautiful than any that can be found in the whole compass of nature.” 
Spectator, No. 411. 


If we read this passage without that emphasis which the word dun- 
geon requires, we enervate the meaning, and scarcely give the sense 
of the author: for the import plainly is, that a lively imagination, not 
merely absent from beautiful scenes, but even in a dungeon, can form 
scenes more beautiful than any in nature. 

This plenitude of meaning in a particular word, is not always so 
prominent as to be discernible by a common reader ; but wherever it 
really exists, the general meaning of the author is greatly enforced by 
emphatically pointing it out. Wherever the contrariety or opposition 
is expressed, we are at no loss for the emphatical words, as, 


I come to bury Caesar, not to pratse him: 
The ev:/ that men do lives after them ; 


The good is oft interred with their bones.* 
Shakespeares 


The greatest difficulty in reading lies in a discovery of those words 
which are in opposition to something not expressed but understood : 
and if emphasis does not mmprove it always vitiates the sense ; and, 
therefore, should be always avoided where the use of it is not evident: 
this will always appear by placing an emphasis on a word in a sen- 
tence which does not require it. 
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It frequently happens that two or more emphatic words are oppo- 
sed to others in the same sentence: as, 





He raised a mortal to the séfies, 
SHE drew an dngel down. 


The influence of false emphasis in perverting the sense of a passage 
might be illustaated by a variety of examples, among which the follow- 
ing are at present suggested : 

A clergyman having occasion to read in the church our Saviour’s reproach 
to his disciples (Luke 24 c. 25 v.) *O fools, and slow of heart to believe all 
that the prophets have spoken, concerning me,” placed the emphasis upon 
the word delieve, as if Christ had called them fools for believing. Upon the 
rector’s finding fault; when he read it next, he placed the emphasis upon ad/. 
as if it had been foolish in the disciples to believe a//. The rector again 
blaming this manner of placing the emphasis, the good curate accented the 
word prophets, as if the prophets had been persons in no respect worthy of 
belief. A correct reader would place the emphasis upon slow of heart. 

In the following words of our Saviour, the meaning may be placed in a va- 
riety of lights according to the manner in which the emphasis is placed. 
«‘ Judas, betrayest thou the son of man with a kiss?” If the emphasis be pla- 
ced upon Jetrayest thou, it makes the reproach turn upon the infamy of 
treachery. If upon thou, (betrayest thou,) it makes it rest upon Judas’s connex- 
ion with his master. If upon the son of man (betrayest thou the son of man) 
it rests upon our Saviour’s personal character and eminence. If upon the 
words with a diss, it turns upon his prostituting the signal of peace and friend- 
ship to the purpose of a mark of treachery and destruction. 


Emphasis is of two kinds, simple and complex: simple, when it 
"merely serves to point out the plain meaning of any proposition, as, 
‘* Nathan said unto David, thou art the man.” Here the emphasis on 
thou serves only to point out the meaning of the speaker. 

Complex emphasis, besides the meaning, conveys also some emo- 
tion of the mind: as, in the following apostrophe of Adam in Milton’s 


Paradise Lost: 


‘©O Goodness infinite /’ Goodness immense ! 
That allthis good of evil shall produce, 

And evil turn to good; more wonderful 
Than that which by creation first brought 
Light out of darkness ! 
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There is a striking exemplification of multiplied emphasis in the 
dialogue between Sampson and Dalila in Milton’s Sampson Agonistes: 


Dal. In argument with men, a woman ever 
Goes by the worst, whatever be her cause. 
Samp. For want of wards, no doubt, or lack of breath, 
Witness when Z was worried with dy peals. 


And again, 


“ It is not wirtue, wredom, valour, wit, 
Strength, comeliness of shape, or amplest merit, 
That woman’s love can win, or long inberit; 
But what it is, hard is to say, 

Harder to Ait.” 


Samp. Ago. 


Multiplied emphasis and emotion, are exemplified in this passage 
from Dr. Young’s Night Thoughts : 


——— Each night we die, 
Each morn are born anew: each day a life! 
And shall we &zi/ each day? If trifling sills, 
Sure vice must butcher. O what heaps of slain 
Cry out for vengeance on us! Time destroy’d 
Is suzcide, where more than blood is spilt. 
Time flies ; death urges; knells call ; heaven invites - 
Hell threatens : all exert ; in effort all; 
More than creation labours! Labours more ? 
And is there in creation what, amidst 
This tumult universal, wing’d Despatch, 
And ardent Energy, supinely yawns ? 
Man sleeps; and man alone ; and man, whose fate, 
Fate zrreversible, entire, extreme, 
Endless, hair hung, breeze-shaken, o’er the gulf 
A moment trembles ; drops ! and man, for whom 
All else is in alarm: man, the sole cause 
Of this surrounding storm ! and yet he sleeps, 
As the storm rock’d to rest. Throw years away ? 
Throw empires, and be blameless. Moments seize, 
Heaven's on their wing : a moment we may wish, 
When worlds want wealth to duy. 
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From this account of emphasis, the proper use of it in reading is, I 
think, clearly pointed out; and it is to be acquired by a due degree of 
attention and practice. Every one who understands what he reads, can- 
not fail of finding out every emphatic word; and his business then is to 
mark it properly ; not by stress only, as in the accented syllable, but by 
change of note suited to the matter which constitutes the essence of 
emphasis. If it be asked how the proper note is always to be ascertain- 
ed, my answer is, that he must not only understand but feel the senti- 
ments of the author ; as all internal feeling must be expressed by notes, 
which is the language of emotions; not words the language of ideas. 
And if he enter into the spirit of his author’s sentiments, as well as 
into the meaning of his words, he will not fail to deliver the words in 
properly varied notes, unless the natural inflexions of his voice be 
vitiated or distorted by provicial tones or foreign accent: for there are 
few people, who speak English with these, who have not the most accu- 
rate use of emphasis and tone when they utter their sentiments in com- 
mon discourse ; and the reason that they have not the same use of them 
in reading aloud the sentiments of others, is owing to the very defec- 
tive and erroneous method, in which the art of reading is generally 
taught ; whereby all the various, natural, expressive tones of speech, 
and consequently from their intimate connexion, much of the force 
and correct influence of emphasis, is suppressed, and a few monoto- 
nous, unmeaning tones are substituted in their place. But, more of 
this when I treat of punctuation, and the inflexions of the voice. 

The foregoing position with respect to antithesis being the source 
of emphasis, will not always bear that test; (although it generally will,) 
as in the prohibitory injunctions of the Decalogue: ‘Thou shalt not 
steal. Thou shalt not commit adultery,” and similar sentences. 

There is certainly no one principle in the art of reading, in which 
more frequent mistakes are committed than in this important one of 
emphasis, both with regard to stress and tone. The chief reason of 
this general abuse of emphasis seems to be, that persons so frequently 
read sentences which they do not understand ; and as it is impossible 
to lay the emphasis rightly without perfectly comprehending the mean- 
ing of what is read, they get a habit either of reading in a-monotonous 
tone, or if they attempt to distinguish one word from the rest, as the 
emphasis falls at random, the sense is usually perverted, or changed 
into nonsense. Emphasis, therefore, though essentially necessary to 
give energy to language, must ever be considered as subject to the pre- 
cision of grammatical truth: for if a correct observance of the laws of 
orthography and syntax do not accompany the reader’s orthoepy and 
emphasis, his oratory will be but as ‘sounding brass, or a tinkling 
cymbcl.” The object of language is to communicate information to the 
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mind or improvement to the understanding, which are certainly of 
more importance than merely impressing or pleasing the ear with the 
force of sound by emphasis: for though that may be necessary to awa- 
ken attention and thereby to enforce sentiment, it would be better that 
such attention should remain asleep, than be awakened by those means 
which serve to mislead the judgment and to communicate error. 

Reading should be considered as nothing more than speaking at 
sight by the assistance of letters; in the same manner as singing at 
sight is performed in music by the assistance of notes. And as it is cer- 
tain that Nature, if left to herself, directs every one in the right use of 
emphasis, when they utter their own immediate sentiments, they 
should have the same unerring rule to guide them after they have been 
written down, whether they are their own or the sentiments of others 
contained in books. ‘The best method of correcting this false emphasis 
is frequently to read aloud some passages from books written in an ea- 
sy familiar style, and particularly that of dialogue; and at the end of 
every sentence let the reader ask himself this question: How should I 
utter this were I speaking it as my own immediate sentiment? In that 
case, on what words should I lay the emphasis, and with what change 
of notes in the voice? Though at first sight he may find that his for- 
mer habit will counteract his endeavours in this new way, yet by per- 
severance, he cannot fail of success; particularly if he will get each 
sentence by heart, for some time, and revolve it in his mind, with that 
view, without looking at the book. Nor should he be discouraged by 
frequent disappointments in the first attempts, but repeat the same 
sentence over and over till he is correct. For it is not the quantity read 
which is to be regarded in this case, but the right manner of doing it: 
and experience will convince him, that after having obtained the vic- 
tory in some instances, he will soon make a rapid progress in accom- 
plishing it in all. 

All that passes in the mind of man may be reduced to two classes— 
Ideas and Emotions. By ideas, I mean all thoughts which rise and pass 
in succession in the mind: by emotions, all exertions of the mind, which 
arise from the operation of the passions. Words are the signs of the 
one, tones of the other. And there is not an exertion of the fancy, or 
emotion of the heart, which has not annexed to it a peculiar tone or 
note of the voice, by which they are to be expressed ; and which, when 
properly used, excite in the minds of the hearers analogous emotions. 

Emphasis is the great regulator of quantity, and changes not only 
the quantity of words and syllables, but also, in particular cases, the 
seat of the accent, as in the following and similar instances: ‘“‘ He must 
increase, but I must decrease.” ‘There is a difference between giving 
and forgiving.” ‘In this species of composition //ausibility is much 
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more essential than frobability.” In these examples the emphasis re- 
quires the accent to be placed on syllables, to which it does not com- 
monly and properly belong. 

In short, emphasis is the very life of reading, and therefore cannot 
be too carefully attended to. 

The most elaborate and judicious discussion of this branch of our 
general subject, is that contained in. Walker’s Elements of Elocution, 
to which, as well as to other standard authors upon the art of reading, 
I refer you, for ampler and more nginute information. 

The subjects of Quantity, Pause, and Tone will be attended to in 
my next and the two following Lectures. 














THE LITERARY -REPUBLIC—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


From the Original Spanish. , 


(Concluded from Volume I, frage 494.) 


GRATEFUL for this information, I left the room, and saw pass in 
erder the Greek, Latin, and other historians. Desirous to know them, 
I drew near Polidorus, who related to me their names and qualities as 
they passed. 

This, he said, who walks with slow and circumspect step, is 7hu- 
cydides ; to emulate the glory of Herodotus, he undertook to write the 
wars of the Pelofionnesus. 

There, with a profound air, is Polydius, who wrote, in forty books, 
the history of the Romans, of which only five have escaped the destroy- 
ing power of Time, but not the malice of Sebastian Maccio, who igno- 
rantly criticised them, forgetting that in his great learning ne abounds 
more in thoughts than in words. 

Next to him, habited in smooth and ample garments, on whose fore- 
head is delineated a candid and prudent soul, free from the slavery of 
adulation, you perceive Plutarch, so versed in politics and military art, 
that-as Bodius observes, he might be taken for arbiter in either. 

VoL. 1. B 
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The other with calm and gentle countenance, who with sweetness 
and tenderness in his eyes, attracts all souls, is Xenofihon. Diogenes 
Laertius called him the attic Muse ; others, with more propriety, the 
attic Bee. 

He whose robe is short but smooth, is Sad/ust, the enemy of Cicero, 
in whose brevity is comprehended all that eloquence can dietate, 
though Seneca says that he is obscure, daring in his transpositions, 
and that his sentences are too abrupt. 

He is followed by Cornelius Tacitus, with falling eyebrows and an 
aqueline nose, wearing large spectacles; bold and courteous; who 
with short steps gains more ground than all his predecessors; and 
was so esteemed by the Emperor Claudius that he ordered his picture 
to be put in all the libraries, and his books to be recopied ten times a 
year. But even this care did not prevent the greatest part of them 
from being buried in oblivion, and the rest were not heard of for many 
years, till a Fleming restored them to mankind, who have ever since 
protected his memory and honoured his virtues ; for even virtue needs 
protectors! Yet I am doubtful whether he has not exposed public 
tranquillity more than even the inventor of gunpowder. Such is his 
impatience with corruption and vice, and so irresistible are the doc- 
trines he inculcates. Budias on that account considered him as the 
most dangerous of writers, but this is softened by the encomiums he re- 
ceived from others. Pliny calls him eloquent, Vofisco fertile, Esfar- 
ciano pure and candid, Bodino penetrating, and Sidonius worthy of all 
praise. 

I remarked the ornamented habit of one whose projecting lip seem- 
ed to drop honey, and learned that he was 7itus Livius, of Padua, not 
of less glory to the Romans than the greatness of theirempire. To 
avoid the impiety of Polydius, he fell into superstition ; thus often by 
seeking to shun one fault, we fall into the opposite. 

Not less consideration merits Suetonius, who followed in a robe so 
perfectly finished, that whoever would attempt to improve would spoil 
it. In his face was discovered the impatience of his disposition ; inca- 
pable of flattery, or of tolerating the crimes of Princes, even though 
trifling, if any can be called so of which those are guilty whose actions 
the people blindly imitate without considering whether they are good 
or bad. 

He, who, with a sword in one hand and a pen in the other, no less 
terrific to his enemies by his courage, than attractive by his elegance 
to his friends, is Judius Cesar, the most perfect production of Nature 
in genius, valour, and judgment. 
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Succeeding him in the robes of a courtier, though without jewels or 
ornament, you see Philif Comines, lord of Argenton, on whose fore- 
head Nature stamped the profundity of his sense. 

Next with a long beard and loose attire comes Guicciardini, the 
enemy of the house of Urdino. By his side, wrapped in a mantle of 
fur; which can scarcely keep him warm, walks Paul Jovius, adulator 
of the Marquis of Basto, of the Medicis, and declared enemy of the 
Spaniards, faults which leave his works devoid of the energy of truth. 

The last in long and floating vestments is Zunita, with Don Diego 
de Mendoza, prudent and lively in their movements; and Mariena, 
who, to acquiré credit with other nations excused nothing in his own ; 
he affects antiquity of style, and as some stain their hair to look young, 
he discolours his to appear old. 

Being informed of the character of these historians, we passed on, 
and saw seated beneath a group of trees the seven sages, so celebrated 
in Greece. Pride is the daughter of Ignorance, Modesty the offspring 
of Wisdom ; and these sages showed in our presence how much they 
merited their renown; for some fishermen having drawn in a net from 
the sea, a golden tripod made by Vulcan consulted the Oracle of Del- 
phos to avoid disputes to whom it should belong. ‘The reply was, ‘‘ to 
the wisest,” and having offered it to Zhales, he modestly gave it to 
another, and this to a third, till it came to Solon, who presented it to 
the Oracle, saying, that it belonged to God, in whom alone existed true 
wisdom : an action which might cure many of presumption and igno- 
rance. 

By the side of a fountain, Socrates, Plato, Clitomachus, Carneades, 
and many other academic philosophers, were seated, always doubting, 
never affirming anything as certain, but by force of reasoning and ar- 
gument, they gave a direction to the understanding, and disposed it to 
adopt one opinion in preference to another. 

Further on were the Sceptics, Pyrrhus, Zenocrates, and Anax- 
archus, who were positive only in doubts, shrugging up their shoul- 
ders at all questions, and saying that we know nothing ; wisely cauti- 
ous appeared to me these philosophers; and not without foundation 
their little confidence in human knowledge. 

In another part was the dogmatic philosophers, who gave their opi- 
nions as decisive, pronouncing some things good, others bad. They 
lived in continual inquietude ; avoiding this and seeking that ; more de- 
serving of applause, the Stoics considered ail events indifferent ; nei- 
ther desired nor feared them, nor did their happiness or unhappiness 
depend on enjoyment or loss. 
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Other philosophers held other opinions, as various as the nature of 
men, whence arose the infinite variety of sects. The Perifatetics 
were walking under a portico, disputing and establishing their max- 
ims. The Pythagoreans said little, and were rigorous in the obser- 
vance of their five years’ silence. They were followed by the Cynics 
and the Eficureans. a 

Retired from all these, less vain and more enlighted, was Dioge- 
nes, who stole some hours from his public occupations to study the doc- 
trines of the Stozcs ; softening the austerity of his masters, anc. more 
indulgent with the passions and natural affections ; seated on the mar- 
gin of a rivulet, he remarked its course, and moralized onthe clear- 
ness and purity of its waters. Near him on the branch of a poplar 
tree, hung a paper, on which was painted a shell, the exterior rough 
and unpolished, but discovering within a pure and silvery bosom, and 
on the most delicate and pearly part this half verse of Persius : 


Nil te quaesiveris extra. 


In which the philosopher showed his contempt of ambition, and the 
superficial judgments of the envious, satisfied with the applause of his 
own conscience, always calm and always intent on his duties. 

Going thence we heard a tumultuous noise among the people, whe 
were running from all parts crying that the emperor Licinius, a great 
enemy of the républic was coming against her with an army of Goths 
and Vandals ; the confusion was great ; and those who before this event 
appeared prepared and full of precaution, were found unable to exe- 
cute the plans they had themselves invented. Many councils were 
held at which the senztors and the four great counsellors Plato, Aris- 
totle, Xenofihon, and Tacitus, assisted; all held in high estimation, 
and who by their writings were thought to be full of judgment and of 
sound maxims, but, called on this occasion into action; they were con- 
founded by the contrariety of opinions, and the variety of resolutions 
that were suggested without being able to form any solid plan. If they 
proposed any means of defence, it was in measures so impracticable, 
though they appeared learned, that their inutility was immediately 
discovered; and it was clearly seen how much those erred who trust 
the public tranquillity to the power of speculative genius and men de- 
voted to science, always irresolute and wavering among a variety of 
opinions ; skilful in argument, but weak in execution; and dangerous 
with their theories, which are never applicable to any emergency, for 
affairs constantly change, and periods of time differ from each other as 
much as human faces. 
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From this state of anxiety we were delivered by an account that 
the alarm was false, and that the emperor was far distant from the 
republic ; on which quiet was restored, and we continued our way. 

Entering a street, where, from one end to the other, there was no- 
thing but barbers’ shops, I inquired the reason why there was so many 
of this trade in a place inhabited by learned men who let their hair and 
beards grow. } 

Marcus Varro replied, laughing, that they were not barbers, but 
critics, certain species of surgeons, who, in this republic, profess to 
perfect or mend literary works ; their audacity is so great, that they 
pretend to divine ideas which the authors never dreamed of, and by 
changing the words, change the sense, and spoil the whole. 

At that instant Democritus passed, laughing so immoderately that 
{ was obliged to inquire the cause, surprised to see so wise a philoso- 
pher so off his guard. Composing himself, he replied, there are so 
many things in this republic that would provoke the most saturnine to 
laughter, that this curiosity can be excused only in a stranger. I will 
satisfy 1t by representing the general causes, that you may not attribute 
this indulgence to folly. Since the thirst of knowledge led me among 
the Indians, Persians, Chaldeans, and Ethiopians, and I have discove- 
red the vanity of the sciences, the danger of this republic, and the 
madness of its citizens, it has appeared to me best to laugh at them all. 
For to oppose them, or weep over evils which it is impossible to reme- 
dy, would be idle ; and even amid my regrets, I cannot forbear laugh- 
ing at the folly of those who think nothing true but what comes from 
the lips or pens of these people; who, on the faith of this credulity, 
and thinking to imitate the supreme artificer, have imagined frightful 
creations and monstrous births never contemplated by Nature. 

They assert that there is in the sea ¢ritons and nereids, in the air 
hypogriffs, harpies, and sphinxes ; in the mountains sa‘yrs, fans, syl- 
vans, and centaurs; in the woods, dryads and hamadryads ; in the 
fountains, zaiads. They have persuaded the whole world to idolatry, 
raising altars to and adoring as gods, the spheres, the stars, the ele- 
ments, and creatures rational and irrational, even the rudest and most 
insensible ; and in excuse of their own vices, leaving neither sea, river, 
forest, isle, nor mountain, in which, under various transformations, 
they have not preserved the horrible memory of the robberies, incests, 
rapes, and adulteries of their gods, daring to defame the celestial lumi- 
naries of the firmament, making them accomplices im their lascivious 
and brutal actions. How can I avoid laughing when I see people 
receiving from these citizens the documents of immortal life, the prize 
of virtue, and tranquillity of the soul, while they are themselves the 
most rebellious, the most prone to anger, blindly devoted to love, to en- 
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vy, to avarice, to ambition, most inconstant, arrogant, admirers of 
themselves, and despising others. 

I cannot forbear laughing when I see the vainglory of those celebra- 
ted for their learning in this republic; they strut about boasting of their 
knowledge in external things, while they know nothing of themselves, 
their souls being more rude than unhewn marble, and more savage 
than the beasts of the forest: at these I laugh, and esteem those only 
who, though ignorant of the sciences, know how to govern their pas- 
sions and affections. 

I laugh also at the silliness of certain authors who think to immor- 
talize the patrons to whom they dedicate their works, like A/pius, the 
grammarian, and with proud humility consecrate them to great mo- 
narchs, strangers to the knowledge of letters, giving for motive the 
necessity they have of their protection against the malevolent, as if 
they could defend what they do not understand ; or as if with the book 
was not purchased the right of murmuring against it. 

More wise were the ancients who dedicated their bocks to their 
friends, or to some intelligent prince who had furnished the argument. 

And if we consider the sciences, which constitute the chief trea- 
sure of the republic, how many things do we not find in them, and 
their professors, that excite more laughter than compassion. 

Regard the conceit of the grammarians, who, proud of their know- 
ledge of Latin, pretend to take the lead in all the sciences. Behold 
how enamoured of herself is Rhetoric with her ornaments and colours, 
disguising the truth, being a species of adulation, and the art of deceiv- 
ing or tyrannizing over our feelings with an agreeable violence ; it is 
the lyre of Orpheus which drew after it the animals, and that of .4m- 
fhyon which moved the stones; for this reason the Spartans would not 
admit her into their city; Rome expelled her twice from her walls, 
and the Stoics drove her from their schools; Socrates calls the orators 
public flatterers, and described the danger of employing them, because 
they impose upon the people, moving them at pleasure by their per- 
suasive powers, and raising seditions, as did Brutus, Cassius, Cato, 
Demosthenes, and Cicero. 

Poetry is the sister of Rhetoric ; she despises all the sciences, and 
asserts proudly her right of precedence, for to her alone antiquity rai- 
sed altars; she denies being the daughter of Labour, father of the 
other arts, and says she descended from heaven; she boasts that the 
Scythians, the Cretans, and the Sfaniards, wrote their first laws in 
verse, and that in verse the Goths recorded their actions. 

It is a dangerous art, inimical to truth, supporting herself by feign- 
ing and imitation, and rendermg the gods accomplices of her crimes; 
to excuse her own licentiousness she maintains the amorous passions ; 
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feeding: with tender caresses and sweet endearments her own flames 
and those of others. Her malicious tongue destroys reputations. It 
covered Dido with infamy, though for virtue and chastity she was the 
example of widows. 

Nor is history less dangerous to the world, for as men naturally 
seek immortality, and this is acquired by Fame, either good or bad, 
which is not eternised by statues of marble or bronze, but in the pages 
of history, it follows that as there is in human nature more inclination 
to vice than virtue, there are so many who like Lrostratus undertake 
some signal evil, to be remembered by historians; and as in their an- 
nals are recorded the virtues and vices of great kings and princes, we 
are more apt to excuse our own weakness by their example than to 
imitate their virtues. 

They arrogate to themselves also the theory and practice of poli- 
tics, though through self-love, or flattery, or hatred, or want of care in 
seeking after truth, there is scarcely an historian who is faithful in his 
narration, who pays not more regard to his reputation than to veracity, 
who consults not public opinion rather than facts. 

And if some events are related as they occurred, yet inferences 
cannot be drawn from them without great danger, for it is necessary to 
penetrate their causes, and these, though the historians relate them, 
are uncertain, imaginary, or received from the voice of the vulgar, the 
blind, the ignorant, for few or none of those who write were present at 
the occurrences they state, or if present they could not see every thing 
themselves ; nor were they called to the councils of princes and infor- 
med of the public and private motives of their actions. . Too often from 
the success of an event they form their ideas of its having been plan- 
ned, and some writers of bad disposition, aided by the quickness of 
their genius, interpret malignantly the proceedings of those who go- 
vern, and as vice and virtue border on each other, they call the brave 
rash, the generous prodigal, the prudent weak, and the cautious timid. 
Another fault not less grave of historians is, that they praise or sati- 
rize from interest, thus Paterculus praised Sejanus, Livia, and Tibe- 
rius, while Zacitus exposed the ambition and adultery of the former, 
and the deceitfulness of the last. 

Xenofthon did not describe Cyrus as he was, but as he should have 
been, and similar praises gave fame to Hercules, Achilles, Hecior, 
Theseus, Efaminondas,; Lysander, Themistocles, Alexander, Hanni- 
bal, Scifio, and Pompey, all of whom were only famous tyrants and 
robbers. 

Behold metaphysicians involved in sophistry, arguments, and 
words, confused in the very expressions and terms they have invented 
to explain themselves, and so absorbed in these terms that they cannot 
raise their eyes to contemplate or consider the secrets of nature, 
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Behold moral philosophers temporising with human vices : the Epi- 
cureans are libertines, the Perifatetics avaricious, the Platonists and 
Stoics arrogant and vainglorious; you may also observe the confusion 
of their ideas on what constitutes the felicity of man. Epicurus and 
Aristipfius say it consists in delight, Pythagoras and Socrates in vir- 
tue, Theophrastus in strength, /ristotle in being free from pain, Peri- 
ander in glory, honour, and riches, Dinomachus and Colifhon in a 
mixture of virtue and delight. Can there be more ingenious folly? 
Why did not some of the philosophers place the happiness of man in 
not writing, since authors are one of their principal curses. 

Piato alone, more enlightened than the rest, knew that felicity 
could not be found in terrestrial things, but only in a union with the 
supreme good ; for while man lives, he is exposed to misery and pain, 
he is the sport of fortune, a fleeting shade, the certain prey of death, 
and the world, his abode, a scene constantly shifting, a field of battle, 
a tragic theatre! and thus neither in it nor in man can he find felicity, 
but must seek it in another place and among other beings. 

Then turning to Marcus Varro and myself, with a smiling face, he 
continued, and what excuse can the lawyers find, who live for others, 
continually occupied in suits and cares foreign to themselves? whose 
memory is an elephant that sustains castles and even mountains of dis- 
sertations and books? whose profession, like an entail, descends from 
father to son in repertories where they find and do not study its mate- 
rials, and where genius, forgetful of its generous liberty, obeys the 
words and ideas of legislators, as if laws were not founded on the fixed 
principles of nature. 

I know not why they call their Jurisprudence a science, being the 
daughter of the human understanding, blind and mutable. Wise were 
the first legislators who, knowing that their laws were human dictates, 
sought to give them authority with the vulgar by persuading them that 
they were inspired by some divinity, as those of Osiris by Mercury, 
those of Minos by Jufitter, those of Solon by Minerva, those of Lycur- 
gus by Apollo, and those of Vuma Pomfpilius by the nymph “£geria. 

Such are the votaries of Jurisprudence, that it is necessary to pay 
them in order to make them speak or be silent ; and they would be the 
worst people in the world if there were no physicians ; for if the law- 
yers consume our property, these destroy our lives. The discretion of 
a certain king of France was admired, who paid his physicians great 
salaries when he was well, but discontinued them as soon as he fell 
sick. The Egyptians, the Babylonians, and the Arcadians lived free 
from this plague. Greece was not ignorant of it; since, in order te 
destroy the Romans, they sent them physicians, but that republic be- 
ing informed of their intention, expelled them from her bosom. Well 
do I know who said that life is short, art long, observation difficult, ex- 
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periment dangerous; and thus physicians are a greater pest than the 
infirmities they pretend to cure; for against these alone nature has 
more force than against their potions and venemous prescriptions. 

Such is the perfection of the sciences among the citizens of this re- 
‘public, and from these general causes arises my continual laughter. 

While we were amusing ourselves with his remarks, Heraclitus 
who stood on one side, his eyes bent on the ground, and streaming with 
tears, raised his voice and said: It is not possible to laugh in this repub- 
lic without having lost entirely the understanding ; if we consider her 
danger, ot examine how scantily Nature has divided her benefits 
among its citizens; for they are born in such ignorance that to acquire 
instruction constant labour is necessary, as the precious metals are 
found combined with such quantities of vile matter, that if they were 
not purified and formed by the fire and the hammer, they would re- 
main forever concealed ; thus it requires much care and fatigue to 
cultivate and purify our minds, to discover and improve the disposition 
we possess for the sciences. » 

What tears, what pains in our childhood? what peregrinations in 
our riper years, what reading, what writing, what meditating, to ac- 
quire a little knowledge? The worst is, that we owe all our informa- 
tion to the brutes, to whom Nature has been more kind, and from 
whom we have learned the greaiest part of the arts and sciences. 

The bees taught us politics, the ants economy. The first gave us an. 
example of monarchy in the government of one ; the second of an aristo- 
cracy in that of the few, which is best; the crows, whose government is 
alternately shared by them all, exhibit a democracy; from the hawk, 
using his wings for oars and his tail for a helm, we learned navigation ; 
the spider has shown us how to weave; the swallow to build; even 
our skill in astronomy exists among the beasts; the cinocephalus, by 
his barking, marks the hours of the day and night; the greenfinch ap- 
pears on the day of the solstice ; dolphins and halcyons foretel tempests. 
As he was speaking, we were obliged to retire to make room for a herd. 
of lions, tigers,wolves, foxes, and animals of every description, followed 
by a manhorribly ugly. Heraclitus perceiving him continued his dis- 
course, saying, this is the slave Zsof, who having induced these animals 
to speak, teaches by their means the true moral and natural philosophy, 
considering them as. the best and most secure masters. And is this, 
O Democritus, an object to excite laughter rather than lamentatien? 

This reprimand, accompanied by a flood of tears, was not sufficient 
to damp the mirth of the other, _ I laughed at both, because I saw that 
they were both actuated by envy and malice, and railed at what they 
did not understand. ‘The sun is so beautiful, that the idolatry of those 
who adore it asa god, is excusable ; yet such there are, who without 
VoL. 1. c 
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having the eyes of an eagle, attempt to examine his rays, and say there 
is obscurity and spots on his luminous surface. 

Leaving these philosophers, we turned a corner, and saw fiying 
from a house to escape the rage of her father, Sappho with her robe 
loose and her hair dishevelled. He complained that his daughter, em- 
ploying herself in writing verses, had forgot to sew and spin, and ne- 
elected the duties of her sex, in which women ought to seek their glo- 
ry, instead of applying to studies which distract their souls and fill 
them with vanity and the rage of disputing, to the great prejudice of 
modesty and decorum, the best support of their virtue. I pitied the 
father, whose old age was rendered miserable by the lasciviousness of 
his daughter, and having soothed him by some excuses for the propen- 
sities of his child, I entered in a square, and saw it filled with celebra- 
ted hotels, stocked with all kinds of provisions. Here were epic po- 
ems, novels, tales, metamorphoses, and a thousand other productions 
differently dressed, and so cheap that I thought they were the causes 
of the complaints and indispositions of the citizens, who, by indulging 
in this studious gluttony were pale and thin, and subject to headachs 
and indigestions. 

Hence Marcus Varro took me tothe hall where they administered 
justice. We entered and discovered on an elevated seat the three 
judges so celebrated by the ancients, Minos, Eachus, and Rhadaman- 
thus ; they opened the court, and an old man rose to defend a cause ; 
his hair was gray, his head and hands trembled, he supported himself 
on a staff, and appeared to be more than ninety years old. I was sur- 
prised that he did not seek for his last days the repose and tranquillity’ 
his great age required, and asking Marcus Varro his name, he re- 
plied, it is Turanno, a great lawyer, who was known to Seneca, and 
so attached to the noise of the tribunals, that having been dismissed by 

‘aesar, he retired to his house, and ordered his servants to mourn his 
death ; they wept loudly the leisure of their master, who would have 
died, really, if he had nut been restored to his place. Such is the 
foolish ambition of men who live in toil, without ever knowing the feli- 
city of calmness and ease. I desired to hear him, but was prevented by 
a troop of sbirri, who brought in Julius Caesar Scaliger, with a gag 
in his mouth and irons on his wrists. With him entered Ovid, Plau- 
‘tus, Terence, Properiius, Tibullus, Horace, Persius, Juvenal, and 
Martial, all maimed and wounded, some without noses, some without 
eyes, some with false hair and teeth, and others with wooden legs and 
arms, so disfigured’ that they did not know themselves. Silence was 
commanded, and Ovid, having in his early years studied rhetoric and 
jurisprudence, pleaded in the name of them all against Scaliger. 
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‘“‘In this case, oh just. judges, it is not necessary to employ the 
powers of oratory, to warm your souls, and persuade you to punish the 
criminal, Behold our bleeding wounds, behold che hand still reeking 
that inflicted them! Your desire to administer justice would no doubt 
be impatient of a long narration. Our disfigured faces, our dismem- 
bered bodies, speak for us. This is the offence; here is the offender. 
Protect our innocence; we call on the republic to bear testimony of. 
our conduct, where for more than a thousand years we lived esteemed 
and honoured by all. 

*“ What are the faults.of Plautus and Terence, that they are thus 
treated? Have they not always been the entertainment of the public ? 
The one is grave, the other graceful and agreeable. In what have 
Propertius and Tibullus offended? both sweet, tender, and amorous: ’ 
In what Horace ? he is grave and circumspect, and if he jests, it is 
‘with urbanity. Juvenal, I confess, is satirical, but it arises from his 
zeal to amend the public, noticing vice without ever mentioning the 
criminal. 

‘* Persius is too obscure, too confused and intricate to give offence, for 
no one understands what he means. Jartial alone with his equivoca- 
tions might have provoked his anger, but he swears that he never saw 
his face, nor knew any thing ofhim. As for myself, Iean say without 
vanity, that I have always been considered mild and gentle, and though I 
have genius, I never exercised it to the injury of others. If in my youth 
I was free in affairs of love, I was exiled for it, and nobody should be 
punished twice for the same fault. But if we have all fallen into er- 
ror, was it for him to judge us? or did not this right belong to you 
alone? His insclence has not even spared pious and religious authors, 
Sannazarius, Vida, Pontana, /rascatorio, and others, have felt his 
rage. Consider then, O ye judges, the enormity of his crimes ; punish 
them severely, for our honour, and the tranquillity of the republic, 
scandalized by this ge whose pen is a — from which even 
yourselves are not secure.” 

Scarcely had Ovid finished his speech, when Scaliger, taking the 
gag from his mouth, refuted the charges with so much pride, and trea- 
ted the poets so contemptuously, that, irritated beyond measure at be- 
ing thus publicly insulted, they threw themselves upon him with rage, 
acting at once the part of judges and executioners. This contempt of 
court would have cost them dear, if the attention of the judges had not 
been diverted by an occurrence of more importance, A crowd of peo- 
ple entered, lamenting that the sciences had flown from their palacé, 
and left only some slight traces of their having been there behind them. 

The citizens raised their eyes, swimming in tears, to heaven, and 
their sorrow increased at beholding those who had found the precious 
relics of the fugitives. 
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The Judges much afflicted at this news, retired ha. ly, to see whe- 
ther there was no remedy. The authors remained, executing their 
vengeance on Scaliger. I, moved with pity,. strove to appease them ; 
but Juvenal conducted himself so ill, that, raising my arm to give him 
a blow, I struck the bed-post, and awoke. 
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SeELecY Speecues Forensic and Parliamentary, with prefatory re- 
marks, by N. Cuapman, M.D. Honorary Member of the Royat 
Medical Society of Edinburgh, and Fellow of the American Philoso- 
fihical Society, tc. Fe. 





Pietate gravem ac meritis si forte virum quem 
Conspexere, silent, arrectisque auribus astant; 

Ille regit dictis animos et pectora mulcet. 

VirRG. 


Hopkins & Earle, Philadelphia, 5 vols. 8vo. 1808. 


WE opened this work, we confess, with very moderate expecta- 
tions, though we were no strangers either to the various reading, or 
versatile talents of the editor. To compile the forensic and parliamen- 
tary eloquence of Eurofe with a critical and explanatory commentary 
struck us to be an undertaking, in which, an American physician was 
not very likely to succeed. 

We did not exactly see by what means he-would be able to procure 
materials, which we knew Time and Careléssness had conspired to 
disperse ; and we distrusted too his competency, even if his well-direc- 
ted exertions should overcome this obstacle, todetermine the merits of 
legal pleadings and political harangues. We, in short, conceived that 
heedless of the precept of Horace, he, abandoning his professional 
walks, had permitted himself unwarily to bé seduced into an enter- 
prise, the execution of which, required a species of information and a 
refinemént of taste, not often derived from, or associated with those 
studies, which he more particularly cultivates. But we had not advan- 
ced far with our critical examination, before we became satisfied that 
these impressions, had been hastily adopted, and were with little jus- 


‘tice entertained. 
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To the work is prefixed an introduction, written with uncommon 
propriety of thought, and felicity of expression, which, at the same 
time, evinces such unaffected diffidence of his abilities, that we were 
at once charmed and conciliated. Ifit were not of a length inconsistent 
with our limits, we would cheerfully insert the whole of this admirable 
production, not only as an example of superior composition, but as con- 
veying a much clearer exposition, than we can hope to give, of the 
plan and objects of the work. 

After some preliminary observations, intended principally to show 
that he had not been anticipated in this literary project, the Editor 
proceeds to inform us, that, incited by a conviction of its importance, 
he had used every exertion, and it seems not without effect, to obtain 
the “‘ necessary documents.” We are told, indeed, that ‘‘ from the ca- 
binets of the curious and the hoards of iterary misers, he drew such a 
profusion of materials, as to have ultimately imposed upon him rather 
the perplexity of selection, than the toil of gleaning, and that, there- 
fore, his collection will be found to contain, ‘‘ not a few of the noblest 
productions of eloquence, which, at the bar or the senate, have de- 
lighted, roused, defended, or governed mankind.” 

There is nothing in the preceding passage, though expressed with 
some degree of confidence, which, in our opinion, can be charged of 
arrogance or conceit. The victorious industry of the Editor entitled 
him to employ, in speaking of his efforts, the tone of triumph and exul- 
tation. No liberal reader, we are persuaded, will hesitate to concede 
to him this right, when he learns that, notwithstanding the obvious dis- 
advantages, under which the present collection must have been made, 
that it embraces “all the revised speeches of Burke, more than has 
appeared before of Chatham’s; many of Fox’s and Pitt’s; several of 
Mansfield’s ; the two memorable orations of Sheridan on the trial of 
Hastings ; all the pleadings of Erskine and Curran which are faithfully 
reported ; the best speeches on the slave trade ; M‘Intosh’s celebrated 
defence of Peltier; besides a large selection of Irish eloquence, and 
soine speeches of the olden time.” 

Nor is the praise of laborious and fortunate research the only one 
which the Editor has earned. The contents of these volumes display a 
wide and intimate acquaintance with the eloquence of modern times, 
and distinctly assert his pretensions to a taste, nice and discriminating, 
Like a genuine eclectic, he has selected, with intelligence and judg- 
ment, from the stores accumulated by his diligence, and digested the 
parts, thus carefully collated, into a whole, which leaves but little to 
censure, or to improve. We know not, really, so complete has been his 
success, of any very memorable specimen of rhetoric, coincident with 
the design of this section of the work, that is omitted, and we can confi- 
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dently pronounce that. no one production is introduced, which claims 
pot our regard, by the brilliancy of its diction, or the solidity of its mat- 
ter. 

Each speech of the collection is, moreover, headed by what are 
unambitiously termed ‘‘ Prefatory Remarks,” sometimes copious, and 
always of sufficient extent to furnish a prompt and luminious explana- 
tion of the circumstances of the case out of which the speech arose. 

These introductory notices may, indeed, be consulted as sources 
both of instruction and amusement. They supply much information of 
a curious and interesting nature, not easily elsewhere to be obtained, 
and are occasionally interspersed with critical strictures, and politi- 
¢al reflections, singularly acute, and inflexibly orthodox. 

A work, which thus presents, in a form so attractive, the learning 
of the bar, the wisdom of the senate, and the eloquence of each, surely 
cannot require any other recommendation to the lawyer, politician, or 
polite scholar, than the mere annunciation of its contents. But there is 
one view in which we deem it our bounden duty to press the impor- 
tance of this compilation. We allude to its affording the most correct 
models for the study of eloquence “‘ to the rising genius of the country.” 
This point, has, however, been so ably urged by the Editor, in his ge- 
neral preface, that we shall be content to borrow what he has said re- 
specting it. 


‘¢ Whether, he observes, we have regard to reputation or to utility, whe- 
ther we wish to shihe in private conversation, or in public speaking, the stu- 
dy of the finest models is vital to success. These are the guides, by which 
Genius must be directed, and without which the strongest intellect may be 
fruitlessly or deviously employed. It has been no less justly than elegantly 
asserted by an admirable instructor* of the most correct and delicate 
taste in the liberal arts, and who rigorously observed his own maxims, ‘ that 
an implicit obedience to the rules of art, as established by the Great Mas- 
ters, should be exacted from the juvenile student. When Genius has recei- 
ved its utmost improvement, rules may possibly be dispensed with. But let 
us not destroy the scaffold until we have raised the building.’ 

*‘ These are precepts, which seem no less applicable to the study of elo- 
quence. They are, at least, the precepts which are enjoined by the highest 
authority of antiquity. Both Cicero and Quintilian exhort their pupils to ad- 
here to the established models, lest they fall into a wild licentiousness of taste. 


Poeta nascitur orator fit The orator is the creature of education. 


—_ 
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* Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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By a system of rhetorical discipline, Bolingbroke and Pultney, Murray and 
Pitt, Lyttleton and Burke, Townsend and Fox attained their glorious pre- 
eminence and alternately at the desk or the toilet, in conversation or in coun- 
cil, were able to convince, to persuade, to dazzle, and to delight. 

‘‘The student, who, with a mixture of enthusiasm and industry, shall 
“‘ meditate” the contents of this work can hardly fail to acquire the habit of 
conversing and speaking with elegance and energy. 

<«¢ Whatever tends to improve, or widen the dominion of speech cannot be 
an object of indifference to a free people. Eloquence has always been admi- 
red and studied, but never with more ardour and success, than by republi- 
cans. It engages particularly their attention, because it opens to them the 
widest avenue to distinction. Compared to it, the influence of the other at- 
tributes, which elevate to rank, or confer authority, is feeble and insignificant. 
In Greece and Rome it rose, by assiduous culture, to the loftiest pitch of re- 
finement, and the history of those Commonwealths confirms, by innumera- 
ble proofs, the truth, that ‘Eloquence is power.’ 

‘«« But nowhere has a condition of things prevailed holding out stronger 
incitements to its acquirement, or more auspicious opportunities for its pro- 
fitable exertion than in the United States. In the peculiar construction of our 
political institutions, there are advantages to the orator, which did not be- 
long even to the ancient democracies. The complex fabric of our federative 
system has multiplied beyond the example of any government, legislative 
assemblies, and judiciary establishments: each of which is not only a school 
of eloquence, but a field yielding an abundant harvest of fame and emolu- 
ment. It is indeed in our Republic a never-failing source both of honour and 
riches. Without the charmful power of fluent speech, no man, however am« 
hitious, can expect very ample or lucrative practice at the bar, or an elevated 
seat in the Senate. The road to political preferment is nearly impassable to all 
but the rhetorical adventurer. A silent lawyer has but few fees, and narrow 
is the congregation of a hesitating divine. ‘ Eloquence,’ in the language of a 
favourite friend,* ‘may truly be considered in every country, where the free- 
dom of speech is indulged, a synonimous with civic honours, wealth, digni- 
ty and might. In the last particular, its potency is that of a magician. IJ¢ 
wields at will our fierce democracie.’ It shakes “ the arsenal,” and thunders fo 
the utmost verge of our political sky, as Demosthenes 


——*« Fulmined over Greece 
To Macedon and Artaxerxes’ throne,’’ 


‘The volumes, now published, are understood to complete that por- 
tion of the work which is appropriated to the eloquence of Europe. 
But the editor promises, at a future period, not too remote, to add to 
the collection a volume of American speeches, and intimates, if he re- 





ball 


* Mr. Dennie. 
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ceive adequate encouragement, to continue, at proper intervals, the 
series. 


“Eager,” says he, “ to vindicate the insulted genius of my native land, I 
am sensible in no way can it be done more successfully than by exhibiting its 
eloquence. For if our writers form but a small company, the regiment of our 
speakers is full. It may be safely affirmed, that since the Athenian democra- 
cy, with no people has the talent of public speaking so generally prevailed. 
Eloquence of the highest order and purest kind we may not have attained. 
But though we have not emulated those lofty strains, and brilliant effusions, 
which the ancient specimens display, or are to be seen in some of the spirited 
harangues that the momentous events of modern Europe have inspired, yet, 
in that style of oratory, which shines, without dazzling, and charms, rather 
than excites astonishment or kindles enthusiasm, we are extensively gifted 
and eminently excel. There have been, perhaps, brighter luminaries, but not 
a greater constellation. Collectively, we are entitled to boast of as much elo- 
quence, as has been exhibited in any age or country.” 


These observations contain sound criticism, and are elegantly ex- 
pressed. We hope the E.ditor will speedily redeem the pledge, which 
he has given to the public, and that he may be induced, by a liberal pa- 
tronage, to proceed in his design of preserving the eloquence of his 
country. Such a work is wanted, and no one will execute it with more 
ability. 

We shall close this article, by presenting to our readers the final 
paragraph of the.Editor’s preface, not only as a piece of very animated 
and eloquent composition, but more es ecially as illustrating his unas- 
piring modesty. 


“TI trust,” says he, ** perhaps too sanguinely, that though the contents of 
this compilation may not equal extravagant expectations, yet, at least, that 
the industry it displays may deserve public favour. A splendid specimen of 
oratory, like one of the cartoons of Raphael, or one of the landscapes of 
Claude, is a beautiful picture which will affect us, however it de disposed. 
Materials, such as form the basis of this work, must have their value under 
the hand of the humblest workman. Here, as we alternately mark the pure 
style, and purer doctrines of Pitt, the rapid elocution of Fox, the variegated 
imagery of Burke, the meteor scintillations of Curran, the pungent sarcasms 
of Sheridan, and the benignant sentiments of Wilberforce, we discover now 
the vigour of Hercules, and now the frolic of a Bacchant, with all the delight- 


ful shapes of mental grace and beauty.” 
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THE DRAMA—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
SHAKSPEARE’S MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 


Tue Merry Wives of Windsor is said to have been written in four- 
teen days. This tradition is so favourable to the genius of its author 
and so truly indicative of the rapidity of his conceptions, and his faci- 
lity of composition, that the admirers of Shakspeare are unwilling 
- to believe it without foundation. The Telemachus of Fenelon was 
completed with scarcely an erasure in three months. Why then may 
not a comedy of little comparative length, reflection, or research, have 
been the fruit of a much shorter period of labour, when it came from 
an author preeminent for the magical rapidity with which the execu- 
tion always followed his design. The play too bears with it those cha- 
racteristicks of genuine humour which never could have been produ- 
ced by laborious exertions, and which would have been destroyed by 
any efforts of correction or ornament. 

It seems to be understood that this comedy was written by the di- 
rection of Queen Elizabeth. If so, it proves that true genius will tri- 
umph though controlled in its direction, and contradict the belief that 
the productions of fancy must be spontaneous to be excellent. Like all 
others who had an opportunity to form an opinion, the Queen had been 
delighted with the character of Falstaff. She had seen in him a re- 
presentation perfectly unexampled on the stage, and a uniform consis- 
tency of character from which the author had never deviated. His 
prominent and distinguishing traits had been fully exhibited. He had 
been delineated avaricious, yet profligate ; boastful, yet cowardly ; 
abandoned, yet hypocritical ; and unfeeling, yet sensual: an assem- 
blage of vices apparently inconsistent, though united without a viola- 
tion of nature in his gross person. The part appeared to be exhaus- 
ted, and no one but herself wished for an alteration. But the virgin 
Queen, influenced perlaps by a capriciousness of disposition, which 
slanderous history has ascribed to her, or perhaps prompted by a curi- 
esity which ano Jess slanderous world has attributed to the sex, 
er yet perhaps anxious to learn something of a passion which she 
was not calculated to feel, insisted upon seeing her fat favourite in 
love. 

Here was an undertaking worthy of the genius of Shakspeare, 
Falstaff in love! Falstaff! whose heart, if he ever had any, must 
have been dissolved in an ocean of sack, and whose feelings, if Nature 
had been bountiful enough to bestow them, must have been destroyed 
by his habits of profligacy and debauchery! But a Queen had com- 
manded, and Shakspeare must obey. He could describe to admira- 


tion the gentle Romeo sighing forth his very soul with passion; he 
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could convert the stern Othello, who knew little of the world “more 
than pertained to feats of broils and battle,” he could convert Aim into 
a tender lover, and he could even infuse a fervent adoration into the 
heart of Benedick. With these no change of nature was required; 
the hero’s soul could soften, and the careless soldier could be made te 
fee] : but to make Falstaff love would have been to elicit gold from the 
basest earths. Shakspeare was too perfect a master of nature not to 
know that love, properly so called, was perfectly inconsistent with the 
character he had drawn; that the infamous debauchee whose whole 
soul was concentered in a cup of sack, must lose all his interest, his 
humour, his peculiarities, and his comic vices, if he displayed a single 
symptom of love. Since, then, it could not be fully effected, his object 
was to comply with the wishes of his patroness as nearly as he could ; 
and after enlivening the scenes of the two Henrys, and surpassing in 
interest even Hotspur and the Prince of Wales, Falstaff was again in- 
troduced upon the stage. 

He still appeared the boasting Bobadil, the hoary profligate, and 
the unfeeling sensualist; but he appeared with variety though not 
with change ; he no longer associated with Princes even in disgrace- 
ful obscurity, but met hand in hand with fellows of his own complex- 
ion, among whom he felt no restraint, and among whom, of course, a 
fuller development of character could be made. ‘These characters 
are all auxiliary to the display of Falstaff; they are probably created 
as pillars to the edifice, as figures to complete the original design ; but 
Falstaff is the life, the spirit, the soul of the comedy : the’ play was 
made for Falstaff, and not Falstaff for the play. 

As the players do not keep counsel, Sir John very candidly unfolds 
his own character and that of hiscompanions. Qn Pistol’s application 
to him for money after their quarrel, he replies : 


Thave been content, Sir, you should lay my countenance to pawn: I 
have grated upon my good friends for three reprieves for you and your 
scoach-fellow Nym : or else you had looked through the grate like a gemihy 
ef baboons. Iam damned in hell, for swearing to gentlemen my friends, 
you were good soldiers and tall fellows : and when mistress Bridget lost the 
han‘le of her fan, I took’t upon my honour thou hadst it not. 

Pistol. WDidst thou not share? Hadst thou not fifteen pence? 

Falstaff. Reason, you rogue, reason: Thinkst thou I'll endanger my 
soul gratis? Ata word, hang no more about me, I am no gibbet for you:— 
go—a short knife and a throng :—to your manor of Pickt-hatch, go—-You’ll 
not beara letter for me you rogue!—-You stand upon your honour! Why 
thou unconfinable baseness, it is as much as I can do, to keep the terms of 
my honour precise. 1, I, I myself sometimes leaving the fear of heaven on 
the left hand, and hiding mine honour in my necessity, am fain to shuffle, to 
hedge, and to lurch,” &c. 
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While surrounded by friends such as these, and’squandering all he 
could obtain by any arts however contemptible, he finds it necessary to 
procure money by some expedient or other, and resolves to make use 
of Mrs. Ford, who is said to have ‘the rule of her husband’s purse,” 
and Mrs..Page, whom he describes as “a region in Guiana, all gold 
and bounty.” ‘These ladies he determines to make his “ East and 
West Indies ;”. to effect which it was necessary that he should at least 
seem to love them. For their purses he entertains an unfeigned affec- 
tion, and he pretends to feel a desire for their persons. Whatever 
might have been the disposition of these Merry Wives to admit a sz 
rosa admirer, they were too. prudent, and perhaps too virtuous, to 
yield to the feeble inducements presented by Sir John Falstaff; but 
the one to ridicule the idle fears of a jealous husband, and the other 
to afford herself amusement, determine to encourage the addresses of 
the knight, and the various schemes practised upon him preserve the 
vivacity of the play with an interest and atimation scarcely equalled 
in the circle of the drama. The concealment in the basket, the me- 
tamorphosis into the old woman of Brentford, and the torments inflic- 
ted at Herne’s Oak in the Park, are all lively exhibitions of the pun- 
ishment of profligacy and the consequences of gray-haired intrigue. 

The courtship commences very properly by letter, and Sir John 
addresses a. counterpart to each lady in the true spirit of gallantry 
and devotion.* These effusions contain three essential requisites for 
a billet doux, and therefore may be considered admirable of their 
kind. In the first place, they are absolute nonsense; secondly, they 
are altogether false ; and, thirdly, they contain rhyme: with these in- 
eredients the knight thought he could gain any woman, 


** Ask me no reason why I love you; for though Love use Reason for 
his physician, he admits him not for his counsellor: you are not young, no 
more am {; goto then, there’s sympathy; you are merry, soamTI; ha! 
ha! then there’s more sympathy: you love sack, so do 1; would you desire 
better sympathy? Let it suffice thee, mistress Page, (at the least if the love 
of a soldier can suffice) that I love thee. I will not say, pity me, ’tis nota 
soldier-like phrase ; but I say, love me. By me 


Thine own true knight, 
By day or night, 
Or any kind of light, 





- Sarr 


* This idea of writing the same letter to two persons has been imitated 
by several authors, and with great humour and success by Moliere in his 
L’ Amour @ la Mode, where Dorotée sends the same letter to Oronte and 
Lraste, who retort the jest very happily upon her. 
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With all his might 
For thee to fight. 
Joun FALsTarPr. 


As this epistle is a masterpiece of love letters, so his first interview 
is a masterpiece of love conversations. 


Falstaff. Have I caught thee, my heavenly jewel? Why now let me 
die, for I have lived long enough ; this is the period of my ambition; O, this 
blessed hour. — : 

Mrs. Ford. O sweet Sir John! 

Falstaff. Mistress Ford, I cannot cog, I cannot prate, Mistress Ford. 
Now shall I sin in my wish; I would thy husband were dead; I'll speak it 
before the best lord, I would make thee my lady. 

Mrs. Ford. 1 your lady, Sir John! alas, I should be a pitiful lady. 

Falstaff. Let the Court of France show me such another; I see how 
thine eye would emulate the diamond: thou hast the right arched bent of 
the brow, that becomes the ship-tire, the tire valiant, or any tire of Venetian 


admittance. 
* * * * 


Mrs. Ford. Do not betray me Sir, I fear you love mistress Page. 
Falstaff. Thou mightst as well say I love to walk by the counter gate; 
which is as hateful to me as the reek of a lime-kiln. 


Here he takes care to commend his mistress to the skies, to boast 
of raptures that he cannot feel, and to abuse her rival with the same 
sincerity that he praises herself. After the first unfortunate rencon- 
tre, in which he is almost suffocated in a basket of foul linen, and then 
plunged /issing hot into mud and water, he half resolves to see no 
more of the fair tormenturs: but the golden prospects tempt him to 
another trial, in which he fares no better than before. 

In relating his beating to his supposed friend Brook, the knight’s 
ingenuity is exercised in a way not inferior to his artful subtleties with 
the Prince of Wales; for as imstinct prompted him torun from the 
true prince, so, being in woman’s shape, he could not but act like a 
woman with Ford, “for,” says he, “in the shape of a man, I fear not. 
Goliath with a weaver’s beam.” 

After a third defeat, in which the spectators of his mortification 
are more numerous than before, every thing is explained to Sir John, 
and he is fully convinced of the vanity and absurdity of his attempts. 
On a discovery and explanation, the knight is subjected to the taunts 
of all parties, and submits to them with considerable humility. 


Mrs. Page. Why, Sir John, do you think, though we would have thrust 
virtue out of our hearts by the head and shoulders, and have given ourselves 
without scruple to hell, that ever the Devil could have made you our delight ? 
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Ford. What, a hodge pudding! a bag of flax! 

Mrs Page. A puffed man? 

Page. Qld, cold, wither’d, and of intolerable entrails ? 

Ford. And one that is as slanderous as Satan? 

Page. And as poor as Job? 

Ford. And as wicked as his wife ? 

Evans. And given to fornications, and to taverns, and sack, and wire, 
and metheglins, and to drinkings, and swearings, and starings, pribbles and 
prabbles ? 

Falstaff. Well, 1 am your theme: you have the start of me ; I am de- 
jected; I am not able to answer the Welch flannel: ignorance itself is a 
plummet o’er me : use me as you will. 





Shakspeare thus performed the task assigned him. He had fra- 
med a character incapable of refinement of sentiment or tenderness of 
affection ; he therefore made his attentions to women but a step to the 
attainment of gold. Falstaff’s conduct appears in some degree that of 
a lover, but his views extended far beyond the limits of personal at- 
tachment, and Interest was the mistress he adored. 


% 








THE SCRIBBLER, NO. V.-FOR _ THE PORT FOLIO. 


Your countrymen, said a splenetic friend of mine, who has travel- 
led a good deal in America, are a nation of readers. Taking one with 
another, a far greater number of the people devote some of their time 
to reading, than of any other nation of the world. In Great Britain, 
France, and Germany, those who do, or whocan read, bear a very 
small proportion to the rest. They are scarcely one in twenty ; but in 
America almost every man is a student. 

They read, not casually, or now and then, but regularly and daily. 
They betake themselves to reading as punctually as to dine or to labour. 
Surely, then, they must be a very learned nation. All their minds must 
be tuned to a generous and enlightened key. Society must wear among 
them, a face totally different from that of any other nation ;—and is not 
this the truth? : 

Why, one must pause a little, and inquire, What is it they read? 
Books of history, or poetry, or science, or morals? Much depends upon 
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the kind of reading. Are their studies confined to meagre ballads, or 
fabulous legends ? If they be, we can only expect them tobe confirmed 
in every silly prejudice or vile superstition. A sort of volume is left, 
daily, at every man’s door. What are its usual contents? To judge of 
its efficacy it is necessary to know the tenor of it. 

If we examine these volumes we shall find them to be nothing more 
than newspapers; sheets, in which the two factions, who divide the 
nation, perpetually fight their battles ; and, in every species of invec- 
tive and stratagem, endeavour to get the better of their adversaries. 
In this school, you may judge what progress the American student is 
likely to make in the art of governing his passions, enriching his fancy, 
or enlarging his understanding. 

It is thus that the traveller affected to sneer at us poor Americans 
for our attachment to the noble pursuits of history and politics. I would 
fain know, Mr. Caviller, returned I, how the time of a citizen can be 
better employed than in watching the conduct of his governors, in de- 
tecting their mistakes, and, if need be, censuring or displacing them. 
For what end has the power of choosing our governors and legislators 
been vested in us, if we do not exercise it with judgment and vigilance ; 
if we do not investigate their claims to our favours, and regulate our 
choice by the tendency of those measures which we know they will 
adopt. 

But mere political discussions do not wholly engross these publica- 
tions. Are they not, continually, supplied with intelligence from all 
nations ! And do they not inform us of the fate of battles, the schemes of 
statesmen, and the change of rulers in every part of the world? And 
what objects are more sublime, more*interesting to the rational inqui- 
rer, than the successive scenes of this great drama ? 

There is no soul among us so sordid and grovelling that has net an 
active curiosity in relation to these great events. He will always lay 
down his groat for the sake of knowing what they are doing in Germa- 
ny, Egypt, or Bengal. The scene cannot be so remote but we have an 
eye to it; and Napoleon the emperor, and Charles the archduke are 
people with whom every American, the meanest and most laborious 
among us, is as intimately acquainted, as with his next door neighbour. 

Not convinced by these reasonings, my companion continued to in- 
sinuate, that to know the incidents of a German or Spanish campaign, 
cannot very materially benefit a native of America, who has his bread 
to get by his industry, and his family to cherish by domestic virtues. 
He prated much about the necessity of limiting our attention, in the 
first place, to our own family affairs ; and, if those will allow any of our 
time to be employed in general pursuits, he urged that it ought to be 
devoted to the improvement of the heart and the understanding by 
writings that explain to us our personal duties, and illustrate them by 
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familiar, pertinent, and amusing examples ; by books that advance us 
in the knowledge of the properties and processes of nature ; that make 
us, or tend to make us, better fathers, husbands, and neighbours ; bet- 
ter artists or husbandmen. 

‘«¢ Now, no instruction of this kind, he continued, can be gained from 
the bickerings of faction, vulgarly called politics, and from the shreds 
and fragments, trifling, contradictory, and vague, to be found in news~ 
papers, and gravely dignified with the name of history. Is any profes- 
sional skill, any maxim of domestic economy or of social conduct, any 
improvement in the condition of ourselves or our neighbours, to be 
drawn from these fountains ? How is any man the better in his taste, 
his temper, or his fortune ; how is any man the wiser, in any art or 
science worth knowing, by hearing that so many Austrians were killed 
in this affair, and so many Frenchmen in that. 

«< A newspaper, considered as one among a merchant’s documents, is 
a very good thing ; as conveying, in due season, information of what is 
to be bought and sold; of ships arrived, or departing, or taken, or 
wrecked ;—may not be, conveniently, dispensed with by the owners of 
ships, and the venders and buyers of commodities ; but why so many of 
its pages should be stuffed with declamation against individuals and 
with scraps of news respecting the operations of armies and ambassa- 
dors in another hemisphere is not easily conceived. 

‘“‘If these events are worth knowing, it is ridiculously absurd to seek 
the knowledge in this way. Stay till a little time has rendered the is- 
sue of transactions certain, and stay till you have the whole of the par- 
ticular event, in all its parts and incidents, before you, instead of in- 
dulging a childish impatience, and eagerly swallowing every mutila- 
ted lying rumor. A little time will not only afford you an authentic ac- 
count of an event, but will save you all that expense of time which is 
wasted in procuring and reading premature, unauthentic, and, what is 
worse, unintelligible statements. 

“Tf the knowledge of great events, passing in the other hemisphere, 
be of any value, newspapers, as at present conducted, are liable to in- 
surmountable objections, inasmuch as, instead of faithfully and accu- 
rately affording this knowledge, they only tend to confuse, bewilder, 
and mislead. In all they give us there is such confusion or contradic- 
tion of dates,—such opposite accounts of the same events,—such idle 
and incessant repetitions, that no mortal can extricate himself from 
out the chaos. After a week’s study a man may safely conclude that 
a certain battle has been fought, or a certain treaty has been ratified ; 
but as tothe causes and circumstances that belong to them, the memo- 
ry is merely burthened with a discordant and obscure mass, Of these 
be knows nothing, fill some impartial and enlightened observer has 
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collected, arranged, sifted and weighed the accompanying testimony, 
and, profiting by lights for which it was requisite patiently to wait, or 
deeply to search, he delivers in a narrative of half a page, what had 
filled, in its impure and chaotic state, not less perhaps, than an hun- 
dred columns of an hundred gazettes. ; 

“* But, even admitting that there is some use in perusing these ‘desul- 
tory and impertinent details of news, what have IJ, a plain farmer, per- 
haps, or a man of some studious vocation, physician, lawyer, or divine, 
of a country shopkeeper or city artisan,—wlhiat has such a one as I to 
do with this long history of shipping—this catalogue of sloops and brigs 
to be sold or freighted—these lists of goods, wet and dry, to be found at 
such a corner or in such an alley? These things occupy three out of 
four huge and overflowing pages which I daily receive, and are abso- 
lutely of less use. to me than blank paper. 

“A daily gazette contains, when collected, at a year’s end, no less 
than twelve hundred and fifty-two pages, and these are equivalent to, 
at least, twelve thousand pages of bulky octavo, and these would make 
at least, twenty-four thick octavo volumes. When we reflect upon the 
infinite variety and quantity of valuable matter which may be squeezed 
into twenty octavos, how must we lament when we come to scan their 
actual contents? Three fourths of ss nothing to the world at 
large. They are of use, of temporary use, only to the traders; to one 
of the numerous callings into which the people are distributed. To all 
the rest, they are just as foreign as if some obscure taylor should send 
his legers and receipt books, for the last ten years, tothe press, and I 
should be served every morning, with half a volume full of the precious 
contents. What is the cargo of the ship Sail Fast tome? What are 
the bales of dry goods, or the bags of prime green Coffee, to be sold to- 
morrow by an auctioneer to me who live an hundred miles off, or whose 
pursuits have nothing in them of a mercantile cast? Yet such is the 
vanity of fashion, and the caprice of the passions, that two thousand 
copies of such stuff shall be daily printed, and be dispersed within a 
sphere of an hundred miles. Though never read by any but traders, it 
is brought and laid upon the table because it is connected with the 
news and politics of the day ; a connexion that is perfectly incongruous 

and irrational and unnecessary. 

** Among other causes for regret, which the contemplation of the 
world and its ways furnishes to a friend of mankind, is this absurd or 
pernicious application of an instrument capable of the most illustrious 
and permanent use. It is impossible to praise too highly the invention of 
the Press. Of all the forms of publication, that of a large sheet filled 
with small type, and printed and dispersed daily, is the most to be ad- 
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mired. By this means, a man shall have, for eight dollars, in daily 
and convenient portions, put into his hand, without effort or forethought 
of his own, a quantity equal to twenty-four volumes in octavo, 

‘How powerful, in the cause of true virtue and beneficial knowledge 
might this instrument be made. Put into the hands of philanthropy, 
and genius, what wonders would be wrought by it! How might the 
knowledge diffused through costly or inaccessible or widely-scattered 
volumes, be compressed, with new forms, arrangements and illustra-. 
tions, into this easy and current vehicle! How might the truths of sci- 
ence, the maxims of morals, and the lessons of economy, be modelled 
and distributed anew, be familiarized, and rendered at the same time 
captivating and intelligible, in a daily paper ? 

‘Such are its possible uses ; but it is mournful to reflect on the actual | 
application of it. ‘Three fourths of its contents are wholly useless and 
foreign to nine tenths of its readers. By the remaining fourth, the illu- 
sions and misrepresentations of faction are conveyed tous. Our under- 
standings are misled by sophistry, and our passions are irritated and 
depraved by invective and by slander, or a silly curiosity is tantalized 
(not gratified) by the shreds and patches, void of connexion, authenti- 
city and order, of events in which we have no concern, an attention 
to which usurps the place of every salutary study. 

‘* Considering the popular newspaper as the test of civilization or 
wisdom in its readers, how very low, continued my friend, must sink 
eur opinion of Americans! Their connexion with us, as natives of a 
common country, may rescue them from our contempt, and prompt us 
to extenuate the censure, by extending it from Americans to men ; and 
by studied comparisons, to show, that if Americans are no better in 
this respect, than other nations, yet it may at least, be said they are 
not worse.” 

Such was my good friend’s invective against newspapers. It is 
easy to see that there is much error and extravagance in it ; and that 
the fault, thus imputed to the people at large, can only fall on the head 
of the editors or publishers of newspapers. As to the contempt cast 
upon the mercantile portion of a gazette it is plainly absurd, since in- 
telligence of what is.to be bought and sold, is useful to every one whe 
buys and sells; and that is the case of every member of society. Every 
man is not interested in every article, but there are some to whom 
every article is of use; and in proposing the gratification or advantage 
of all, each one must be contented with a little. 

In a performance of this kind, nothing is more unreasonable than 
for any one man, or one class to expect that his benefit or pleasure shall 
Be solely consulted, . It is sufficient that there is somethihg amour a 
VoL. 1. E 
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multitude of things, which is of use to him, and the scantiness of each 
portion is made up by the number of those who receive it. 

There is no valid reason why mercantile intelligence, and generad 
speculations should not be connected in the same paper. Every mer- 
chant and townsman is a citizen and a man, though every citizen is not 
a merchant, or inhabitant of a town; and while one is contented to 
receive (for he need not read) the salesman’s catalogue for the sake 
of the literature or politics connected with it, the trader is prompted 
to extend his view beyond his professional concerns by the vicinity of 
other topics. | 

As to the politics of newspapers, the curiosity that is attentive to 
the character and conduct of our rulers, so far from being merely 
harmless, or only moderately useful, seems to be the grand and indis- 
pensible duty of every citizen. Since it is our privilege to choose, ’tis 
our duty to choose wisely ; and, for that end, to be vigilant in noticing 
the practices and principles of public men, and to employ all practica- 
ble means of forming a true decision. 

In all transactions with our fellow-men, we must reckon largely on 
the influence of passions and prejudices, and draw from their folly, 
their precipitation, and their selfishness, new motives for industry in 
searching out the truth for ourselves, and for perseverance and ar- 
dour in combating the passions and rectifying the ignorance of others. 

If newspapers be, in general, the vehicles of falsehood, and men 
are betrayed, by faithless guides, in the pursuit of their true interest, 
and the selection of their true friends, it is criminal to stand idly aloof, 
or to content ourselves with reviling either the deceiver, or the dupe. 
No; it is our business to exert ourselves to show them their preferable 
path; and, by shunning all absurd reproaches, all groundless calumnies, 
all personal altercations which obscure the penetration in proportion 
as they inflame the passions of men, we may confer the most signal and 
illustrious benefits upon our countrymen. 

Political intelligence, as conveyed to us through newspapers, is 
liable to many objections ; but some of these objections arise fromthe 
nature of the thing, and are inseparable from human testimony; but 
much, it is evident, must depend upon the industry, and candour, and 
judgment of the publisher. The proofs of momentous events must ever 
be wanting in absolute consistency and certainty ; and, in general, mere 
rumour and conjecture are just as likely to be wrong as right: but 
this is not applicable to every document or intimation, and there is 
constantly occurring proofs of a proper and legitimate kind. The se- 
lection of these evidences, and the conveyance of them to the inguisi- 
tive, or stucious part of mankind, are surely laudable and beneficial 
undertakings, and afford large scope for the exercise of diligence, pene- 
tration, and impartiality. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


MEMOIRS OF HAYTI—LETTER IIbivos 1g N 


The Capfie, Island of Hayti, February 1, 1804, 
UNLIKE the generality of travellers, who endeavour to entertain 
their correspondents with circumstantial details of their-adventures 
from the moment they embark upon their voyage, I have in my two 
first letters entered at once into the substance of my narration. This - 
was done for the purpose of giving you full information of the state of 
affairs in this country at the period of my arrival, which being accom- 
plished, I shall begin to speak of myself. il | 
On the 23d of January, we received a pilot off the harbour of the 
Cape, and in about one hour anchored before the town. _ We were im- 
mediately visited by a mulatto officer of the port, dressed in a kind of 
uniform and a military chafeau, who directed the captain and myself 
to accompany him on shore, with the papers of the vessel, invoices, 
letters, and newspapers. On our landing, an American gentleman 
came up to speak to us, but wasgprevented by the officer, who hurried 
us through the streets, and would permit no person to converse with 
us. Ina short time we arrived at the office of Sangos, captain of the 
port, where our vessel was reported. ‘Thence we proceeded with the 
same rapidity up one street and down another, until we reached the 
bureau of Richard, commandant of the place. Here again a report 
similar to the former was registered, and we were called upon for our 
newspapers and letters. Fortunately of the latter we had none, for it 
is a fact well known here, that no letter deposited in that office ever 
reaches its address. Thence we were hurried to the house of citizen 
A. the interpreter. It there appeared that I had forgotten one of my 
papers, for which I was instantly sent on board, with directions to re- 
tur without delay. The sailors being employed in mooring the ves- 
sel, I was not able to procure a conveyance to shore as soon as could 
have been*wished, and when I landed again on the wharf, was not a 
little astonished to find the mulatto officer diadling and swearing at 
me in a violent manner with his stick raised in a threatening attitude. 
Having never been accustomed in my own country to the argumentum 
bacculinum, especially with one of his complexion, I was mortified in 
the highest degree, but refrained from any retaliation, as I knew the 
consequence would be an arrest by a guard of black gens d’armes, 
who were there, listening to the abuse of the officer. He then recon- 
ducted me to the interpreter’s, who treated me with much civility, and 
expressed his sorrow at the necessity which obliged him to be so par- 
ticular, observing ‘‘ the' man with whom we have to deal is not to be 
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trifled with,” alluding to Christophe. We were then conducted with 
the interpreter to the house of the general, where we waited up stairs 
in an antichamber, until his excellency was at leisure. He at length 
appeared, as if disturbed from sleep, in a dishabille with a Madras 
handkerchief round his head, and having, with all the dignity and im- 
portance of a great man addressing his inferiors, asked us several 
questions, such as whence we came, what passage, the latest news 
from France, &c. we were dismissed, and permitted to go where we 
pleased. 

As wé passed through the town, my attention was busily engaged 
in contemplating the surrounding scene. Being a little after midday, 
when the powerful rays of the sun were scorching the very streets, 
scarcely a human being was to be seen. The dreary desolated walls 
which surrounded huge heaps of ashes and rubbish, too plainly pointed 
out the ravages of a destructi¥e element, and produced in the mind of 
the observer, a train of melancholy reflections. 

“ Cape Francois was once a city of much magnificence and splendor, 
and perhaps the richest of all the West Indies. Two conflagrations 
have now reduced it to a desolate sitflation, but the vestiges of its for- 
mer grandeur, are still in many places to be traced.-The walls of the 
houses are all standing, andthe number of those which have been 
since rendered habitable by repairs, is comparatively small. The 
buildings are all of stone, roughcast, and either of a white or yellow 
colour. They are but two stories high, having a hollow square in the 
centre exposed to the sky, in which is usually the kitchen and a well. 
From this area the staircases ascend, and around it on a level with 
the second story is a gallery into which the chamber and parlour 
doors open. The stairs and floors, with few exceptions, are all 6f 
stone, tile, or brick ; the ground floors are occupied for stores, shops, 
and stables, and the upper stories for the accommodation of families, 
The houses are generally ornamented with iron balconies, which have 
withstood the fires, and the window casements, as no glass is used, are 
hung with Venetian or close shutters. The streets are narrow, but 
well laid out into small squares, neatly paved, and perfectly clean, 
and there are three or four hollow squares, in the centre of which are 
fountains adorned with the heads of animals, constantly spouting pure 
and delightful water, which is conveyed to them in subterraneous 
aqueducts from a neighbouring mountain. This is the water used for 


drinking and culinary purposes, as that contained in the wells is 
brackish.and unwholesome. 

The space of ground occupied by the city is about three quarters 
ef a mile in length, by half a mile in breadth, and contains no vacant’ 
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lots or gardens. It is situated on the west side of the harbour, near to 
the bottom of the bay, and is open to the sea on the north east. The 
entrance into the harbour is apparently several miles wide, but a large 
reef of coral rocks extends nearly across it, leaving but a small pas- 
sage, for vessels, breaks the impetuosity of the waves, and renders the 
moorimgs secure. This small passage is close in with the land on the 
west side of the bay, on the outermost point of which Picolet, a very 
strong and powerful fort, is situated, and sufficiently protects the en- 
trance. The town is encompassed on the north and west by lofty 
mountains, the acclivity of which commences in the very town. On 
the south, a plain of flat country as level as a bowling green, extends 
for fifteen miles, and on the east is situated the harbour, on the bank 
of which is an extensive battery and parade. At the north east of the 
town is the suburbs called carenage, from its being the place appro- 
priated for the repairing and careening of vessels. There are but 
three wharves: one, at which all the mercantile business is transac- 
ted; another, for the accommodation of the country people who at- 
tend the market; and the third, called the government wharf, is lit- 
tle used: all these wharves are guarded day and night by soldiers, 
who suffer no one to pass them without examination. ‘The lamps sus- 
pended at the corners of the streets are lighted every night at the ex- 
pense of the occupiers of the nearest houses, and small parties of 
guards patrole the city, to preserve tranquillity and arrest suspicious 
persons. 

The chapel, the only place of worship in the city, is a very commo- 
dious building, situated on the south side of a large hollow square, called 
Place d’armes. Its external appearance is magnificent: the floor is a 
brick pavement without pews, and entirely open to the sky, as there 
has been no roof on the building since the last conflagration of the town. 
In one corner however of the church is erected a small shed, which 
serves to shelter the altar and the priests from the weather. The ma- 
tin service, at which I have more than once attended as a Visitor, is. 
performed very early every morning. (~The church is crowded with 
devotees, kneeling, and to every appearance perfectly sincere in their 
religious exercises. ‘They were mostly females, but of every shade of 
colour, from white to black, promiscuously intermingled. Of men there 
were few, and these chiefly black, and all very old or mendicants. .On 
one occasion, I observed fifteen, who were blind, standing by the door, 
counting their beads and asking alms. There are three priests whe. 
officiate, two whites and one black. A large fine-toned bell announces 
the hours of service. 1 lane 

The market-place is a hollow square, known by the name of Place 
Clugny, of about 400 feet in length, and of the same breadth. On 
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Sunday, which is the market day, this whole area is covered with 
merchandize of almost every species, foreign and domestic, spread out 
upon benches and stalls, and even upon the ground, in such abundance 
as scarcely to leave room for passengers. Here you will see, meats, 
fish, poultry, turtle, eggs, fruits, vegetables, coffee, sugar, wood, grass, 
charcoal, bread, dry goods, and in fact almost every article which agri- 
culture, commerce, and manufactures can collect together. In addi- 
tion to this, the stores and shops, of which all the houses surrounding 
this area consist, are opened, and the most lively scene of small trade 
is carried on. Many thousands of people attend this market, abound- 
ing in all the délicate and luxurio:s productions, which any of the An- 
tiles are capable of furnishing. The peasants bring in the produce of 
the plantations from the distance of twenty or thirty miles, on mules, 
horses, and asses, and in return Carry away articles of dress, ornament, 
and convenience. To speak on reasonable grounds of calculation, there 
must be, some market days, as much as twenty to thirty thousand dol- 
lars of specie in circulation. 

~The number of the inhabitants of the Cape may be estimated at 
10,000. Of the population of the whole Island, from the dreadful state 
of carnage and massacre which has for fifteen years existed here, it is 
impossible to make any correct computation.* Of the inhabitants of the 
Cape, about 3000, as stated in a former letter, are whites, and the 
number of that colour in the whole Island, is about 10,000. The people 
of colour.in the northern parts of the Island bear a small proportion to 
the blacks, but in the western and southern departments they are a 
very considerabie part of the community. The island may perhaps 
contain 50,000, including those who were formerly free. The inhabit- 








ae 


* The term Island, as heretofore, is to be understood as relating only to 
the part formerly French. In the year 1789, prior to the revolution, the po- 
pulation of this division was estimated at 40,000 whites, 24,000 free people 
of colour, and 500,000 black slaves. Since then the population has been dai- 
ly decreasing. The cruel conduct of the French, in burning, drowning, 
suffocating, hunting with blood hounds, and otherwise destroying thousands 
of these ill-fated people, added to the fortune of war and a very extensive 
emigration, has in all probability reduced it to 300,000. Inthis opinion I am 


in a degree supported by a declaration, made in an official proclama- 
tion of Dessalines, in which he states his military force to be 60,000. About 
one-sixth of the population of a country is usually considered as capable of 
bearing arms, but as in Hayti, boys are put into the ranks at the age of four- 
teen, we may fairly conclude that one-fifth are soldiers. Dessalines no doubt 
swelled his roll to the fullest extent, and from these circumstances we’may 
safely infer that the present population does not exceed that above stated. | 
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ants are then composed of three distinct classes, ‘viz. whites, blacks, 
and, people of colour, which last I shall generally term mulattoes. ‘The 
whites consist of about an equal portion of Europeans and Creoles. Of 
the blacks a great number are Africans, the rest Creoles, and the mu- 
lattoes are all Creoles. 

The African blacks, though sanguinary and cruel, appear to be a 
tractable and obedient people, easily managed by proper treatment, 
but excessively ignorant and slothful.. From their employment under 
the former government in the cultivation of estates in the country, and 
their consequent seclusion, they are quite barbarous and uncultivated, 
and are in their intellects little removed from the brute creation. This 
class composes, with those of the Creole blacks who were formerly al- 
so plantation negroes, and who do not much differ from them, the great 
body of the army, and the present cultivators of the land. The Creole 
blacks, who have not been bred in the fields, are of a different character. 
From their former habits of associating with their white masters on 
the estates and in the towns as domestic barbers, cooks, valets, &c. 
they have acquired a degree of politeness and urbanity of manners 
scarcely conceivable. Many of them are even well informed intelligent 
men. Some indeed have had good educations; and I understand there 
are a few inthe island (free formerly) who have been educated in 
France. The Creole blacks, from their superior knowledge, address, 
and talents, were, during the revolution, among the conductors and 
leaders of it, and are, with some exceptions, those of the blacks who 
occupy the most important stations under the government, particularly 
in the civil departments. In the army, courage and military skill 
have been consulted more than learning, and in several instances, Afri- 
cans and plantation negroes have held important commands. | 








The negroes generally appear to be brave, but this is no doubt part> 
ly the effect of severe discipline. Christophe,.in one instance, where 
some of his men showed a disposition to give way in battle, had their 
heads instantaneously struck off, as an example tothe rest. They are 
remarkably polite and civil to each other. If a quarrel take place, 
which however is not frequent, they never strike, and if words and 
epithets will not settle the dispute, they quietly retire toa private 
place, and determine it with their swords. A glove is thrown by one 
as a gauntlet, and as soon as the challenge is accepted by the other’s 
taking it up, the duel commences. This system of single combat ex- 
tends itself even to the lowest classes, and you will scarcely find a boy 
ten years old, who has not some knowledge of the use of the sword. 
Though most of the negroes have proved themselves to be remorseless 
inhuman villains, some few are possessed of morality, virtue, and be- 
nevolence. The ignorant negroes speak a language which is calléd 
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Creole, but is a mixture of that language with the African. Those of 

-the better class speak the Creole with some French, generally how- 
ever very corrupt French. 

The mulattoes are composed of people of colour of the various 

shades between black and white, of which five are defined. Many of 
these people are the sons of the former wealthy white planters, and 
have been educated at colleges in France. Classical scholars and men 
of talents and learning are therefore not unfrequently to be found, and 
it has generally been the knowledge and abilities of these men that 
dave conducted the revolution. Most of them have some information, 
and many of them were formerly rich proprietors. A great portion 
of the important stations, as well military as civil, are supplied by 
them, principally perhaps, because a sufficient number of blacks of 
capacity and understanding are not to be found for those offices that 
require scholarship. The mulattoes possess all the ferocity and san- 
guinary disposition of the blacks, combined with a superior grade of 
intellect. ‘They are said to have been the most savage actors on the 
stage of the revolution, and notwithstanding their affinity to the whites, 
who were their fathers, they have carried their revenge and cruelty 
far beyond what was @ver practised by the blacks. They are also 
stated to have been formerly the most severe masters to their slaves, 
and it appears that the blacks remember it to this day, with the de- 
termination of retaliating at some future time. A very perceptible 
jealousy already begins to manifest itself, and as the government is 
professedly d/ack, the man who approaches nearest to that colour, feels 
himself the most independent and safe. The mulattoes who were the 
instigators of the rebellion in the first instance, when they made com- 
mon cause with the revolted negroes, little expected to be left in the 
back ground, when the independence of the island should have been 
obtained. Their pride, which is excessive, has been greatly mortified, 
and many of them now regret the destruction of the ancienne regic. 
But death would be the immediate consequence of such a sentiment, if 
publicly expressed,’ As a stranger I have several intimacies with men 
of colour holding public stations, and have more than once heard dis- 
satisfaction expressed by them, in strong language. On one occasion 
a well educated mulatto officer observed to me in speaking of Dessa- 
lines, that “in point of cruelty and wickedness he was far before 
Nero.” R. 
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TRAVELS——FOR. THE PORT FOLIO. 
LETTERS FROM GENEVA AND FRANCE; 


Written during a residence of between two and three years in different parts of those 
countries, and addressed to a lady in Virginia. 


LETTER LXVII. 


Ir ever I should have the pleasure of reading these letters over with 
you, we will spread a map of Paris upon the table, and goon from 
street to street together, and let me exhort you in the meantime, to do 
so as far as your patience will let you, and te tracc the course, and find 
out the places I describe, if you wish me to believe that I have afford- 
ed you any amusement. A linedrawn from the Rue St. Jaques at right 
angles through the Sorbonne, would soon strike the Rue de la 
Harpe, where some remains of the Roman domination in Paris may still 
be traced: they consist of what was probably a large hall and made 
part of a building, which has long since disappeared, but is supposed to 
have been the place of residence of Julian, who was extremely attach- 
ed to Paris for qualities very different from those which characterize its 
present inhabitants. It was afterwards a sort of state prison, and it 
was there that Lewis Le Debonnaire confined his sisters. Their irre- 
gular conduct may have been deserving of censure, but the severity of 
the pious Emperor was ill advised and of no avail ; it in no degree amen- 
ded the manners of these frail ladies, while it exposed him to the en- 
mity of their numerous admirers. There are still a great many things 
worth describing on the south side of the river, but I shall either refer 
you to books or speak of them hereafter, and will now return to the an- 
eient Convent of the Carmelites at the upper end of the Rue St. Jaques, 
in order to give you some account of the establishment for the instruc- 
tion of the deaf and dumb, whom you must hereafter permit me to call 
the Sourd-muets: I do not like a mixture of the two languages, but the 
French appellation in this instance is certainly the most convenient. I 
perceived by the Encyclopedia, that great and successful efforts were 
made, even before the commencement of the last century, to instruct 
such unfortunate persons as were born deaf and dumb; but if we are to 
suppose, and] think we may, that the Abbe de l’Epee was informed of all 
that was done before his time, and of the method pursued, the progress 
made was very small indeed in comparison of what has been since ef- 
fected. ‘The utmost that the scholars of the Abbe de l’Epee attained 
to, was the knowledge of some sign by which they could express any 
word; and of the art of writing down the word required when the sign 
was made by a person skilled in their mute language ; some short and 
VoL. Il. F 
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trivial questions too they could answer in writing, because the same 
questions had been repeatedly made ; but they were far from being able 
to cémpose, or to express their ideas on the most common subjects: 
they were somewhat in the situation of a schoolboy, whose knowledge 
of Latin is confined to the Vocabulary, or of a Chinese youth, who may 
have consumed several years of his life in learning to write down a great 
variety of characters, which are the words of their language, for each 
of which he can give a name without being able to affix the most dis- 
tant idea to any one of them. ‘‘ Do not flatter yourself, my friend, says 
the Abbe de l’Epee in a letter to the Abbe Sicard, do not flatter your- 
self, that your scholars will ever be able toexpress themselves proper- 
ly in writing: if they can learn to translate our written language into 
their language of signs, they will have attained what we do, with re- 
spect to foreign languages, when we learn to translate them into our 
own without being in any degree capable of expressing ourselves or com- 
posing in the original. It is enough if you can dictate a sentence to 
them by signs, and let them have signs, if you please, that may repre- 
sent phrases, but nothing more will you ever attain to.”—It would ap- 
pear from this that the satisfaction of the numerous spectators, who at 
different times attended the Abbe de l’Epee’s exhibitions, was in great 
measure founded upon delusicn, the good man was himself deluded by 
his benevolent enthusiasm; he had done wonders in bringing up his 
scholars to all that he supposed possible, but they were as far from un- 
derstanding what they wrote, as the automaton who plays at chess is 
from knowing the nature of the game. *The consequence of this delu- 





* There have been instances of persons who have been deaf from their 
birth and consequently dumb, and after they have arrived to adult or middle 
age, have been able to hear and speak: and though before this they attended 
public worship with others, and appeared very devout, and often made those 
signs which those, with whom they conversed in this way, thought were ex- 
pressions of their belief of the being of God and of their piety, yet when they 
came to hear and speak, they deciared, that they never had a thought that 
there was a God, until they could hear, and were by that means informed ; 
and there never has been an instance known of any such’ person declaring, 
that he bad any ‘belief or thought of the existence of a God, before he could 
hear and speak. Dr. Willot, in his sermon on the light of nature, relates a 
story of a man in France who was deaf and dumb, yet was very knowing, 
active and faithful in the common affairs of life: and, upon solemn trial before 
the Bishop, by the help of those who could converse with him, was judged 
to be a very knowing and devout Christian, and admitted to the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper, which he attended for many years with all the signs of 
high devotion, such as elevation of hands, eyes, &c. At length a chirurgical 
operation was performed upon his ears, on which he kecame capable of 
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sion was a severe disappointment to such parents as had sent their 
children to the Abbe de l’Epee and had learned wonders of the public 
exhibitions: a simple yes or no was all they could obtain on paper in 
answer to any question, and though the memory and handwriting had 
been formed and cultivated, it was found that their reasoning faculties 
were still extremely confined, and their powers of expression very 
limited: I, said the Abbe de l’Epee, have provided glass, addressing 
himself to the Abbe Sicard, and you may have the glory of converting it 
into spectacles and telescopes, ‘This, if we may adopt the metaphor, 
is precisely what the Abbe Sicard has done; he has gone from the 
point at which his predecessor stopped, and has invented and explained 
a method of rendering the faculties of the sourd-muets, which had been 
awakened only, equal to the acquisition of every kind of knowledge. 
A more arduous, a more benevolent, a more successful attempt was 
never made for the good of an unfortunate portion of mankind, and 
in order that his method might become more generally useful, he has 
taken pains to explain it. Any person may become acquainted with it 
by looking over the Abbe’s grammar, and he may convince himself of 
the success it has been attended with, by going to the house of the 
institution, either on public days or in private. A great variety of signs 
form the primitive medium of instruction, and when one considers, that 
being drawn from nature they would, with a little practice be equally 
intelligible to people of all nations; they might be made perhaps to 
realise the dream of a universal language, which has amused the 1ma- 
gination of some ingenious philosophers: nor would such a language 
want force, for in addition to what is called talking on the fingers, there 
is an infinite variety of gests, and there is the expression of the counte- 
nance. I am just as. well satisfied, I confess, and it is right I should be, 
at my time of life, to continue the use of words in my intercourse with 
mankind, but Iam convinced that there is an eloquence of looks, which 
is inmany respects superior to every other: “‘ Drink tome only with their 
eyes,” is a very pretty expression of Ben. Jonson’s, and Milton paints 
grace, innocence and love, not in the words, but in the steps and gestures 
of our first mother. Nothing which can be said of the Abbe Sicard’s in- 
genuity and zeal will appear exaggerated to those who will fora moment 
consider the difficulties he had to encounter, the end he had in view, 
and the success which has crowned his efforts. It was simgularly fortu- 
nate that so useful a life should have been preserved at a period which 





hearing, and a little while after, could both speak and read. He then decla- 
red, that while he was deaf he had no idea of a God, or maker of the world, 
or of a future state, and that all he had then done, in matter of religion, was 
purely in imitation of others, 
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was so fatal to many pious and worthy individuals. He had been impri- 
soned with other priests in the year 1793; his pupils immediately applied 
to the humanity of the legislative assembly in favour of him to whom they 
owed their moral existence. A fruitless recommendation, however, to thes 
executive council, was the only result of this affecting application, and 
the Abbe Sicard would have shared the fate of his brethren on the 2d of 
September, had it not been for the courage and sensibility of a man whose 
name deserves to be known in every part of the world: a watchmaker, 
of the mame of Monnot, forcing his way through the crowd of murderers, 
embraced the intended victim of their savage fury and implored the 
mercy of all present for the Abbe Sicard, for the father of the deaf and 
dumb, for the friend of those, whom Providence had deserted. ‘There 
is an eloquence which has nothing to do with art, and which nothing 
can resist; the wretches who affected to officiate as judges upon this 
horrible occasion, seemed to relent, and the mob without, who were al- 
most as ready to spare as to murder, expressed their approbation with 
loud applauses, and with every mark of respect, made room for the pri- 
soner and his preserver. Those who would appreciate the Abbe’s ser- 
vices, should consider how different the Sourd-muet is from other chil- 
dren. ‘The cares and caresses of a mother are, in great measure, 
lost upon him, nor can he take any part in those early sports of child- 
hood, which exercise the body and form the mind: with a degree of in- 
stinct inferior to that of many trutes, without the means of communi- 
cation with his fellow creatures, without a form under which he can 
class his ideas, or signs of recollection by which he may recall them, 
the impressions made upon his mind must be fugitive and transitory : 
he is a single, a solitary being, who may be deterred from an improper 
act by violence and punishment, but who cannot possibly otherwise form 
the slightest conception of what is right: he beholds the objects which 
surround him, but without any comprehension of their nature and quali- 
ties, further than as they affect the sensations of the moment; he is sel- 
fish, impetuous, and greedy of enjoyment, and can be under no restraint 
from sentiments of morality, for to him morality exists not : such is the 
deplorable situation from which the human mind is to be liberated, be- 
fore man can be taught to fill even the most inferior offices of society, 
and we may easily conceive how the difficulty increases, when he is to 
be made to ufiderstand the various connexions which unite men to one 
another, and the sacredness of property, and the rights which God and 
nature have given him, and the duties which he is called upon to fulfil: 
we have no idea perhaps from our having been always in the use of our 
eyes and ears, how much of our education is acquired without any par- 
ticular tuition; how much our minds and manners are formed from our 
intercourse with the world by means of the involuntary use of these 
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senses, and from the earliest period of our lives; the progress is so 
gradual as te be insensible to ourselves, and if at the age of fourteen a 
young person in the full, though as yet unexercised, possession of his 
faculties, was to set about learning all which was necessary in order to 
place himself on a footing of equality with others of his age, the labour 
would seem immense. But how great must the labour be, and how are 
we to qualify those exertions, which can convert the deaf and dumb 
human animal of fourteen into an enlightened, well informed man, a 
man of letters perfectly well acquainted with his moral duties and fil- 
ling a useful station in society! Surely if Elviou, drawing money from 
every passing Parisian by the charms of his voice, could be compared 
to Amphion, you will see no exaggeration in my likening the Abbe Si- 
card to Prometheus, who stole the sacred fire from heaven, and ani- 
mated a statue. ‘The book of the Abbe’s which I have alluded to and 
from which I have been able to receive some knowledge of his system 
and mode of proceeding, would-be useful in any plan of education what- 
soever. ‘lo give you a correct idea of it would probably exceed my 
power of analysing, nor would the extract be much shorter than the 
book itself, but the outlines may be rapidly traced and easily compre- 
hended: Several objects, which we are all accustomed to the use of, are 
placed upon a table, and these the Sourd-muct is made to compare to a 
drawing taken of each ; he is soon able to point out the resemblance 
and learns either to fetch the object on seing the representation, or to 
attempt a resemblance of it in drawing on seeing the object: he also 
connects with each a certain sign or gest ; these this teacher adopts, 
and as the number of objects is increased, his means of expression are 
also rapidly enlarged ; he is now in possession of a sort of language, and 
he finds himself no longer a solitary being among men; the next step 
is to write the name over or along the representations of an object, and 
then, effacing this last, toleave only the name: he now discovers that this 
new mode of drawing, in which there is indeed no external resem- 
blance, is yet invariably made use of to convey the idea of certain arti- 
cles, that a passing stranger would give him the article on being shown 
the word (as he soon learns that this new mode of drawing is called) 
or write the word on being shown the article, and after some difficulty 
he adopts it as being more correct and expeditious, and more generally 
understood ; care is taken to show him, that the constituent parts of 
every word, are from a collection of twenty-four forms called letters, 
which mean nothing separately, but which always express the same 
thing upon their being put together in a certain manner. Such is the 
commencement which the Abbe Sicard recommends, trom having em- 
ployed it with the utmost success in the case of Massieu, whom in a state 
of total deafness, he took from minding sheep, at the age of fourteen, 
and who now at the age of thirty-five is well acquainted with the 
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belles lettres of his own and of the English language, reads the Latin 
and Greek authors, and is, I am told a skillful mathematician. Having, 
learned to read and write the names of a great variety of objects, Mas- 
sieu easily learned to class them, and as he walked out a great deal into 
the fields, and was carried to various manufactories and workshops of 
different artists, his vocabulary was very rapidly increasing ; he now 
knew a number not only of simple, but of compound appellations, and 
these he could write down if required ; but he was soon more desirous 
of acquiring knowledge than of showing it, his mind already began to 
analyse, and his time was already become valuable: the elements of 
grammar kept pace with his other acquirements, and while he learned 
to distinguish that which merely zs, from that which dives, and the 
guality from the substance, he also learned the value of the various 
parts of speech, and the government of verbs and the use of pronouns, 
by means of applications made to his sense of sight. He was next to 
take a most important step—he was to be made to comprehend that he 
had faculties which he had already exercised indeed, but without at- 
tending to their nature, and far superior to those of the body by which 
they are called into action ; that upon discontinuing the use of his eyes 


for 2 moment, he could still see internally, that we could, in other 
words, consider ; that an idea springing up in the mind at the sight of 
an object, leads to the memory of other objects not then visible, and to 
an internal action, which he learned to call reflection ; and that a sim- 
ple inclination becomes, by a mental operation, desire, and then pas- 
sion: he easily comprehended that the effect of light upon the visual 
nerves, as of bodies upon the touch, might have a mechanical operation 
upon the brain or seat of sensation, but the intellectual consequences 
that arise from this operation, the powers of calling these up at plea- 
sure, and passing them in review, must, as he was made to under- 
stand, arise from some cause within us, which had, as he felt, no ma- 
terial existence. Causes and effects he had always seen connected; 
this great, this wonderful effect then, this immaterial power must 
spring from some great, some wonderful, some immaterial cause, and 
that could be no other than Gop. We may conceive the good man’s 
delight at being able to convey such instructions to the minds of his 
pupils, to open to them this prospect of another state of existence, and 
to afford them another powerful incentive to the practice of virtue. 
The subsequent questions that naturally follow a belief in the exist- 
ence of God are also treated of and explained; but for these I must 
refer you to the book itself. I am persuaded that the method pursued 
by the Abbe Sicard with the deaf and dumb, would be a good one to 
adopt towards children in the full enjoyment of their faculties, for they 
never learn any thing so well, as when they seem to find out and to 
invent that by themselves which we arelesirous they should be made 
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acquainted with. I have never been able to procure any account of the 
mode of teaching the deaf and dumb in other parts of Europe, but I 
presume it has kept pace with the improvements of the Abbe Sicard, 
many of whose scholars would, from the facility with which they 
comprehend, the readiness with which they answer in their way, 
and the correctness of their information, do credit to their instructor, 
had they enjoyed the use of all their faculties: im addition to the lan- 
guage of signs and gests, they are attentive to the motion of the lips, 
and not only learn to distinguish words and sentences in that manner, 
but also by applying their fingers in the dark, to the mouth of the 
person speaking. That wonderful machine, the human hand, which 
serves as an eye to the blind, serves in this instance as an ear to the 
deaf and dumb. I have explained to you in a former letter how the 
blind are taught to write sentences so as to be read by others who are 
also blind, and the same mode of communication has been practised 
with success between them and the deaf and dumb, two sorts of human 


_creatures between whom Providence had placed, what might have 


seemed, an insurmountable barrier: they have, I was told, something 


like an antipathy to each other, and the children of the two schools 
would be always quarrelling in their way, if permitted to intermix ; 
they feel perhaps, that neither class is at the head of the human scale, 
and are doubtful about precedence. We should be, I think, extremely 
embarrassed to choose between the two situations, if it were possible 
that we could be called upon to decide, and to say whether we had 
rather be deaf and dumb, or blind ; these last have great advantages 
in the facility with which they may acquire knowledge, but are much 
more dependent in common life, and infinitely more circumscribed in 
the choice of a profession or a trade ; their external appearance too is 
against them ; they are extremely awkward in their gait and gestures, 
and betray in every motion almost the want of the sense they are de- 
prived of: the deaf and dumb, on the contrary, know the value of a 
good appearance, and live so much in the constant exercise of their 
hands and arms, as to become graceful in the use of them, their eye 
too is all quickness and penetration, it is the eye of a poet or a painter, 
and illumines their countenance. They have, besides, the inestimable 
advantage of reading for amusement: their mode of conversing by 
signs and gestures is limited indeed, but less so than you would ima- 
gine, and they have a method of aerial writing like the Chinese, who 
are accustomed, when'the sense of a word they make use of is doubtful, 
to draw the root or character of it in the air with the finger. The 
Sourd-muets trace words in the same manner far more ‘rapidly than 
we do with a pen, those to whom they address themselves, being in 
the habit of reading backwards, as the blind do with their fingers. 
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The misfortune of the Abbe Sicard had not finished with his escape 
from the murderers of the 2d of September ; he had been once more 
arrested and then enlarged, and after two years of distress was again 
a third time imprisoned, and on the point of being separated forever 
from his pupils. The intention was, it appears, to send him at a pro- 
per opportunity to Cayenne, and it was during the long and tedious 
hours of confinement, and of cruel suspense, that he composed his 
course of instruction for the deaf and dumb, of which I have endea- 
voured to give you some idea. A change of measures however took 
place, he was released, and had his property restored to him: he is 
now assisted and patronized by the government, and the most rigid 
Carmelite, (if any yet remain of those pious sisters) will not think her 
convent profaned by the residence of such a man, or by the use it is 
put to. Massieu whom I have mentioned to you, who is the wonder of 
the Abbe’s school, has published an account of himself: it is a history 
of his feelings, and if we may suppose (as I presume we may) that he 
never deceives himself and mistakes imagination for memory, it is one 
of the most interesting compositions that exist, and adds a valuable 
chapter to the history.of mankind. His ideas of right and wrong were 
taught him, he says, by his father’s applauses and by a cane, which 
stood in the corner of the room. From seeing the family at times on 
their knees, with uplifted hands, he had conceived there was something 
greater beyond the clouds, and this it was, he supposed, that descend- 
ed at night and drew towards it the plants and grains which were com- 
mitted tothe earth. Animals he thought, were produced, and grew like 
plants. He perceived that other boys were in possession of some faculty 
that he had not, and thought that it might be acquired at school, where 
they regularly assembled, but he found (and it made him weep) that 
he gained nothing by going there. He learned to count ten in taking 
care of his sheep, and would then notch down one upon his staff, and 
begin counting another ten, but that was the extent of his acquirements. 
When first brought to Bourdeaux, he was every day in expectation of 
se¢ing the new flock he was to take care of, and fearful in the mean- 
time of some evil intention in those about him, and of some mischief m 
every motion, and was trying to get back to his sheep again, when the 
Abbe Sicard commenced his education. It must seem almost incredi- 
ble to you, that this poor iad should have so rapidly become what I 
have described’ him, and that he should astonish the audience, as he 
frequently does at the exhibitions of the Abbe Sicard, by answers to 
such questions as people frequently come prepared to make him. 
What is eternity? It1is a day without yesterday, or tomorrow ; Itisa 
never-ending time of which we know not the beginning. What isa 
revolution? It is a tree, the roots of which have shot up in place of the 
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Reward his memory—dear to every Muse! 
Who, with a courage of unshaken root, 
honour’s field advancing his firm foot, 
ts it upon the line that justice draws; 
‘Abd, will prevail—or perish in her cause! 
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Grave !—the guardian ef their dust! 
' Grave !—the treasury of the skies! 
“) Every atom of thy trust 
) Rests again, in hope, to rise? 
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stem. What is gratitude? It is the memory of the heart. Such are the 
answers which Massieu gives, and you will agree with me, that it 
would be scarcely possible to give better, or to express them more 
happily, 3 








From Le Beau Monde, or Literary and Fashionable Magazine for 
April, 1809. 


FINE ARTS—BRITISH REMAINS. 


Let laurels, drenched in pure Parnassian dews, 
Reward his memory—dear to every Muse! 
Who, with a courage of unshaken root, 
in honour’s field advancing his firm foot, 
Plants it upon the line that justice draws; 
And, will prevail—or perish in her cause! 
COWPER. 


MONUMENT TO GENERAL ABERCROMBIE. 


Ir seems destined for the most illustrious of our modern general§ 
to conclude their glorious career in countries distant from their own, 
and to entrust their remains to the lands of strangers. While we rear 
monuments to their memory, we are denied the solemn privilege of 
sacredly preserving the last vestiges of their humanity! If the spirit 
be present with us, still the body is absent. We can secure the sad 
relics of a Nelson ; but those of an Abercrombie, or a Moore, are con 
signed to the custody of their enemies. 


Grave !—the guardian ef their dust ! 
Grave !—the treasury of the skies! 
Every atom of thy trust 
Rests again, in hope, to rise? 


MONTGOMERY. 


How fair was the course, how bright the close, of the career of 
Abercrombie! His honourable activity was recompensed with unfag- 
ing glory.” A life exhausted in the most arduous services to his coun- 
try, and pure from even the suspicion of unworthiness, was, after be- 
ing happily protracted to the full limits generally alloted to human ex- 
istence, meritoriously yielded up, an acceptable sacrifice, on the holy 
altar of patriotism. Beloved by his compatriots, idolized by his soldi- 
ers, and respected by his enemies, it was the enviable destiny of Sir 

_Ralph Abercrombie to expire in the arms of glory, and at the moment 
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—————— : = 
of victory! He fell, as it will be remembered, in the battle of: Alexan- 
dria; and his body was afterwards removed from Egypt to Malta, 
where it is now interred. He was succeeded in command by the pre- 
sent Lord Hutchinson. 

Excepting the recollection of his military character, the present 
Monument, erected by the vote of Parliament, in grateful acknow- 
ledgment of his public services, is all that remams to us of the immor- 
tal Abercrombie. What.an illustrious depositary, however, will our 
metropolitan cathedral one day offer to contemplation! A revolution, 
if so it may be termed, has now taken effect as to the place in which 
we are torear the sepulchral memorials of British worthies ; and ma- 
ny of these memorials, it is also to be remarked, have already arisen 
out of the most eventful revolution of the modern ages. The cathe- 
dral of Saint Paul seems more than likely to vie with the abbey- 
church ofSaint Peter. Ifthe latter treasures the remembrance of the 
great men,of the old age, the former will preserve the fame of the 
great men of the new age; and, if Westminster abbey, among some 
intrinsically eminent personages, records the names of numbers who 
were indebted to others for their apparent importance in society, per- 








haps it is destined for St. Paul’s to swell the catalogue of those, not 


less to be distinguished characters, who appear to owe their individual 
magnificence to their personal superiority ! 3 

Mr. Westmacott, the artist to whom the execution of the Monu- 
ment to General Sir Ralph Abercrombie (which is shortly to be 
opened for inspection in St. Paul’s cathedral) has been entrusted, will 
acquire considerable reputation from this exertion of his abilities. He 
judiciously selected the most affecting incident in the fate of his hero, 
for the display of his own powers. Mr. Westmacott has chosen for 
this purpose, the exact instant of time when General Abercrombie, 
after receiving his death wound, no longer able to support himself, is 
sustained by one of his soldiers. The face of the General possesses 
actual likeness; and the figure of the Highlander, by whom his body: 
is supported, is highly impressive. Here is the sublime effect of the 
present sculptural composition. The slain man, however, greatly 
heightens the feelings of the spectator. ‘This object, so natural in the 
circumstances intended to be commemorated by the monument, is 
very properly introduced, and is admirably disposed. 

So far from objecting to the practice of ‘Pepresenting modern per- 


- sons in modern attire, which reason requires and custom sanctions, we 


formerly expressed our approbation of this conduct by the rising race 
of artists. We must nevertheless regret that, in the present in- 
stance, such practice entirely deprives us of those picturesque appea- 
rances, which embellish and dignify the monumental achievements ef 
antiquity. : 
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THE NATURALIST No. I1.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


AN inhabitant of the northern states, on his first visit to the lower 
countries of the Carolinas and Georgia, is struck with the unexpected 
appearance and novelty of the scenery, of their less inhabited or unset~ 
tled parts; the chief characteristics of which may be given as follows: 
A thick fiat wildernéss of pines, through which the narrow road, skiit- 
ed with myrtles* and gull-berry bushes,f winds through immense 
dreary solitudes, with sometimes only one or two huts in a whole day’s 
journey. Marshes, branches or watery tracts, covered with loblolly 
bays, so closely crowded together as to shut out the light of day; dead 
stagnating ponds, seen through among the crowded pines, sending forth 
- noxious exhalations, fevers, and pestilence; and prodigious cypress- 
swamps, where a growth of timber, far surpassing in magnitude all 
others on the continent, rises from an ocean of reeds, having their leaf- 
less branches loaded with such vast quantities of moss, that 40 or 50 
men might easily conceal themselves on one tree. It hangs waving in 
the wind from 3 to 12 and 15 feet long, and looks as if every tree were 
covered with wagon loads of tow; but what form the most disagreeable 
part of the features of this country, are, the dark sluggish streams 
which perpetually intercept the road, and are the gloomy haunts of 
multitudes of hideous alligators. From Newbern, in North-Carolina, 
along the whole low countries and coast, to the mouth of the Mississip- 
pi, and up that river as far as New-Orleans, there is scarce a creek, 
pond, or swamp, that is not infested with these disgusting and voracious 
animals. At every stage you listen to narratives of the depredations 
committed, at one time or other, by the alligators. The principal suf- 
ferers on these occasions are, hogs, who have ventured down to the 
river’s side to wallow jn the mud, where they are sprung upon, and 
soon dragged into the river. Dogs’are also a very favourite morsel ; 
and the very howling of one, on the shore, will, in a few seconds, bring 
20 or 30 alligators to the surface. On a deer taking the river, the alli- 
gators have been known to allow him to pass unmolested ; but to seize 
every dog that followed. Some of these, after having been for a minute 
or two under water, have disengaged themselves, and rising to the sur- 
face, have succeeded in reaching the shore, sorely gashed and mangled 
by the teeth of the alligator. Some dogs, however, fearlessly take the 
river, and when attacked, as they generally are, from behind, boldly 

face round, and engage the enemy in his own element; barking and 
snapping, and generally forcing him to disappear ; for, like all tyrants, 
he is as cowardly as cruel. The dog then again makes for shore, and 
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* Mpyrica cerifera, the wax bearing myrtle. + A species of Vaccinium: 
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5 
as often as he hears them behind him, wheels round and defends him~ 
self as before ; and thus fights his way through. Negroes who venture 
into the river to bathe in summer, have frequently been attacked, and 
sometimes destroyed. It is alsoa singular fact, that tame ducks and 
geese, though they frequent these rivers and ponds in winter, yet, as 
soon as the warm weather commences, entirely abandon such places. 
The alligator is generally detested by the inhabitants, and various — 
modes are practised to destroy him. - A hunting party is formed of 30 
or 40 persons, well armed with guns and rifles, who separate into two 
bodies, and scour the river, lagoons, and banks, for alligators. Those. 
who have no dogs imitate their howling, and thus decoy the alligators 
near tothe boat, while another lays them lifeless with the rifle. In 
this manner 200 of these animals have béen killed in one excursion; 
that party which had killed the greatest number, being entitled toa 
supper or treat from the less successful one. Sometimes they prepare 
a small piece of hard pitch pine, of about 10 or 12 inches long, sharp- 
en it at both ends and notch it at the middle, where they fasten a line 

of small rope, and run this sharpened stick into a small piece of pork ; 
this being thrown overboard is soon swallowed by the alligator, and the 
rope being pulled the same moment, the stick is thrown at right angles 
across the monster’s throat, who, unable to close its jaws, is led to the 
shore with very little exertion, to the great diversion of the company. 

But the most singular mode of taking and destroying this formidable 
animal, and which may be depended on as fact, is as follows: In the 
month of February, when the weather begins to get a little warm, and 
before the alligators emerge from their winter quarters, a party of 8 or 
10 persons provide themselves with a long rope, about three quarters 
of an inch in diameter, furnished at one extremity with a running noose. 
Having arrived at that part of the bank of the river under which they 
suspect the alligators are lying, one‘of the most resolute and able divers 
undresses himself, and goes down to reconnoitre. The winter retreats 
of the alligators are large roomy excavations in the bank, at the 
depth of 10, 12, and even 15 feet under water, frequently protected by 
projecting roots of enormous cypress trees. In one of these dens the 
diver sometimes finds 6 or 8 large alligators, with numbers of mud tur- 
tles, dozing in a listless though net torpid state; for though they appear 
sensible to what is about them, yet on these occasions they are not easily 
disturbed. The diver having noted their number and situations, ascends 
to draw breath; and after a little, redescends, taking with him that 
end of the rope which has the running noose. Approaching the largest 
and most formidable one, he slides the noose gently over the tail, hind 
feet, and body, up to the fore legs, the animal all this time remaining 
quite passive. Sometimes, if they lie at a great depth, the diver is obliged 
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to rise several times for breath, before he can complete his purpose ; he 
then draws the noose as tight as he safely dare, and ascends tothe sur- 
face to assist those on shore in dragging the monster, struggling, floun- 
cing, andplunging, to dry land, where with clubs, pitchforks, &c. they 
torment him awhile, and then put him to death. All these means, how- 
ever, have availed little to lessen their numbers ; and the most effectual 
method to-exterminate them altogether, appears.to be by destroying 
their nests and eggs. The most interesting and circumstantial descrip- 
tion of these, as well as of the alligator itself, I find thus detailed by Bar- 
tram : 





** On turning a point or projection of the river bank,” says this traveller, 
‘“at once I beheld a great number of hillocks, or small pyramids resembling . 
haycocks, ranged like an encampment along the banks; they stood fifteen or 
twenty yards distant from the water, on a high marsh, about four feet per- 
pendicular above the water; I knew them to be the nests of the crocodile, 
having had a description of them before, and now expected a furious and 
general attack, as I saw several large ones swimming abreast of these build- 
ings. These nests being so great a curiosity to me, I was determined, at all 
events, immediately to land and examine them. Accordingly I ran my 
bark on shore.at one of their landing places, which was a sort of neck or little 
dock, from which ascended a sloping path or road up to the edge of the mea- 
dow, where these nests were. Most of them were deserted, and the great 
thick whitish eggshells lay broken and scattered upon the ground round about 
them. 

‘¢ The nests or hillocks are of the form of an obtuse cone, four feet high, 
and four or five feet in diameter at their bases; they are constructed with 
mud, grass, and herbage; at first they lay a floor of this kind of tempered 
mortar on the ground, upon which they deposit a layer of eggs, and upon 
this a stratum of mortar seven or eight inches in thickness, and then another 
layer of eggs; and in this manner one stratum upon another nearly to the top. 
I believe they commonly lay from one to two hundred eggs in a nest: these 
are hatched, I suppose, by the heat of the sun ; and perhaps the vegetable sub- 
stances mixed with the earth, being acted upon by the sun, may cause a small 
degree of fermentation, and so increase the heat in these hillocks. The 
ground for several acres about these nests showed evident marks of a conti- 
nual resort of alligators; the grass was every where beaten down, hardly a 
blade or straw was left standing-; whereas all about, at a distance, it was 
five or six feet high, and as thick as it could grow together. The female, as 
I imagine, carefully watches her own nest of eggs until they are all hatched; 
or perhaps while she is attending her own brood she takes under care and 
protection as many as she can get at one time, either from her own particu- 
Jar nest or others; but certain it is that the young are not left to shift for 
themselves, having had frequent opportunities of seeix g the female alligator . 
leading about the shores her trainof young ones, just as a hen does her brood 
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of chickens; and she is equally assiduous and courageous in defending the 
young which are under her care, and providing for their subsistence ; and 
when she is basking upon the warm banks, with her brood around her, you 
may hear the young ones continually whining and barking like young puppies; 
I believe but few of a, brood live to the years of full growth and magnitude, 
as the old feed on the young as long as they can make prey of them. 

«“ The alligator, when full grown, is a very large and terrible creature, 
and of prodigious strength, activity, and swiftness inthe water. I have seen 
them 20 feet in length, and some are said to be 22 or 23 feet long; their bo- 
dy is as large as that of a horse ; their shape exactly that of a lizard, except 
the tail, which is flat or cuneiform, being compressed on each side, and gra- 
dually diminishing from the abdomen to the extremity, which, with the 
“whole body, is covered with horny plates or squamz, impenetrable, when on 
the body of the live animal evento a rifle ball, except about their head, and just 
behind their fore legs or arms, where it is said they are only vulnerable. The 
head of a full grown one is about three feet, and the mouth opens nearly the 
same length; the eyes are small in proportion, and seem sunk deep in the 
head, by means of the prominency of the brows; the nostrils are large, in- 
flated, and prominent on the top, so that the head in the water resembles, at 
 adistance, a great chunk of wood floating about. Only the upper jaw moves, 
which they raise almost perpendicular, so as to form a right angle with the 
ower one. In the fore part of the upper jaw on each side, just under the 
nostrils, ate two very large, thick, strong teeth or tusks, not very sharp, but 
rather the shape of a cone; these are as white as the finest polished ivory, 
and are not covered by any skin or lips, and always in sight, which gives the 
creature a frightful appearance; in the lower jaw are holes opposite to these 
teeth, to receive them; when they clap their jaws together it causes a sur- 
prising noise, like that which is made by forcing a heavy plank upon the 
ground, and may be heard at a great distance. But what is yet more sur- 
prising to a stranger, is, the incredible loud and terrifying roar which they 
are capable of making, especially in the spring season, their breeding time. 
It most resembles very heavy distant thunder, appearing actually to cause the 
earth to tremble. 

** An old champion, who is perhaps absolute sovereign of a little lake or 
lagoon (when fifty less than himself are obliged to content themselves with 
swelling and roaring in little coves round"about) darts forth from the reedy 
coverts, all at once, on the surface of the waters, in a right line; at first seem- 
ingly as rapid as lightning, but gradually more slowly until he arrives at the 
¢entre of the lake, when he stops; he now swells himself by drawing in 
wind and water through his mouth, which causes a loud sonorous rattling in 
the throat for near a minute ; but it is immediately forced out again through 
his mouth and nostrils with a loud noise, while ke brandishes his tail in the 
air, and the vapour ascends from his nostrils like smoke. At other times, 
when swoln to an extent ready to burst, his head and tail lifted up, he spins 
er twirls rapidly round on the surface of the water. He acts his part like 
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an Indian chief, when rehearsing his feats of war, and then retiring, the 
exhibition is continued by others who dare to step forth and strive to excel 
each other to gain the attention of the favourite female.” 
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THE MONITOR No. Il.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
TURNPIKE ROADS. 


Ir is a subject of the most serious regret to every friend of this coun- 
try, that turnpike stock generally averages an income below legal in- 
terest, and less than most of our other public stocks. This threatens ta 
extinguish, or at least very materially to impair the spirit that has ex- 
isted in favour of those useful undertakings, turnpikes. In a country 
affording such an endless variety of modes of employing money advan- 
tageously, it would be insanity to expect that any very considerable 
number of our citizens would devote the large sums necessary to esta- 
Blish these roads, unless there were a reasonable prospect of advantage. 
from them. 

The unproductiveness of turnpike stock arises from the very great 
expense originally incurred in the formation of the roads, and from the 
constant large disbursements requisite to keep them in repair. As to 
the first item, although I believe there might generally be great savings 
made, yet I shall for the present wave any examination of that part of 
the business, and confine myself wholly to the repairs, 

I venture to suggest a plan by which this grand object might be 
effected, at, probably, less than half the present expense. Perhaps f 
deceive myself, as most projectors do, and overrate the advantages of 
my scheme. Of this the public will judge. 

Although it is very unfashionable to cite proverbs, yet I cannot re- 
sist the temptation to take one as my text. It is homely and house- 
wifely, but contains a vast deal of sound sense—/ stitch im time savee 
nine. ‘This is applicable to all human affairs, and to none more than. 
the present subject of discussion. 

According tothe prevailing system, when a road is finished, all 
concern of it is abandoned, till it has become so completely damaged, 
as to call loudly for the most expensive repairs. This is the radical 


error, which creates a vertex to swallow up so large a proportion of 
the tolls. 
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Instead of this wretched mode, I propose that the roads be divided 
among a certain number of persons, hired at moderate wages, whose 
duty it shall be to €xamine their parts respectively every day, and to 
repair any spot that may require it, as soon as it is damaged, though 
ever so slightly. 3 

Iam fot prepared to say what extent of a road each individual 
might be able to keep in good order. But*I am strongly inclined to 
believe, if there were deposits of stone and gravel placed at suitable 
distances, that an industrious man, provided with a cart, a yoke of 
oxen, a rolling stone, and all the other necessary apparatus, would find 
little difficulty in attending to eight or ten miles. This, however, is a 
point on which experience alone can determine correctly. 

That this management would produce a vast saving to the parties 
concerned, and render turnpiking much more lucrative, I feel the ful- 
lest confidence. 

The neglect of the side or summer roads, is another capital error. 
They can be preserved in good order, or repaired, at a much less ex- 
pense than the turnpikes. And it is so much more pleasant to travel 
on them, and so much less destructive to horses’ shoes, as well as to the 
tire of wheels, that when they are fit for travelling, they are almost 
exclusively used. | 

_ During eight months of the year, the summer roads might be kept 
almost constantly in repair, at a very small expense. ‘This would very, 
much diminish the use, and consequently the destruction of the turn- 
pike. The summer road is very soon damaged. Four or five carriages 
of burden passing immediately after or during a heavy fall of rain, 
make a rut, wherein the rain lodges, It is constantly increasing till the 
road becomes somewhat impassable. It is then shunned, and the turn- 
pike alone is travelled. Hence it is not an extravagant calculation to 
suppose that the expense of keeping the turnpike in repair in certain 
places, where the summer road-is generally bad, is a third more than 
would be necessary under proper regulations. 

If the summer roads be easily damaged, they are likewise, as I 
have said, easily mended. A little labour, seasonably applied, would, af- 
ter the rain has been evaporated, repair even the worst places. It should 
be the duty of the persons of whom I recommend the appointment, 
tp pay prompt attention to these roads as soon as the weather clears 
up; to fill up all ruts; and to run the rolling stone over the whole, so 
as to invite the travellers back tothe use of them. ‘This isthe stitch 
in time. 

One word more. I am informed by men of experience and skill, 
that when the stones used in making turnpikes are of different degrees 
of hardness, they wear each other out, and the road is not by any 
means so durable, as when they are all of the same kind, 
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It excites astonishment in any reflecting mind, to see the unac- 
countable insanity that too frequently pervades the conduct of commu- 
nities and collections of men, any one of whom would be ashamed at 
the exhibition of a fourth part of the folly in his own private affairs. 
Perhaps a more striking instance of this kind can hardly be produced, 
than is displayed by the powerful and reputable.state of Pennsylva- , 
nia, in the custody of her public records. All the papers, documents, 
and records of the land office, on which the titles to property to the 
amount of millions of dollars rest, have been for years kept at Lancas- 
ter, in miserable apartments, the risk of conflagration whereof is much 
more than what the insurance offices term doubly hazardous. For 2, 
3, or 4000 dollars a fire-proof building might be erected, which would 
afford all the necessary security, and prevent a calamity, which, if it 
occurs, cannot be completely remedied for half a million. 

The same culpable neglect prevails, I am informed, in most of the 
counties of the state: and the error does not exclusively belong to 
Pennsylvania. It extends far and wide throughout the Union. 

‘Philadelphia makes an equal display of misplaced economy. The 
papers belonging to all the public offices here, are by no means guarded 
with the proper degree of care. Those who are interested in the titles 
ef city property—in wills or mortgages recorded, or in any of the pa- 
pers deposited in those offices, would, on an examination of the wings 
of the state-house, feel the most serious apprehensions. Philadelphia 
requires a fire-proof building to preserve the public books and papers, 
equally with the borough of Lancaster; and it is to be hoped the sub- 
ject will speedily occupy the attention of those whose province it is to 
make the necessary provision. 





DEFENCE OF SOUTHEY’S THALABA. 


The Politest Scholars and the ablest Critics have differed widely 
ih their opinion of the merits, or demerits of the Muse of Soutuey. 
That he is a man of Genius and a Poet of great sensibility, we are by 
no means disposed to deny ; moreover, in a spirit of the most liberal 
eandor, we declare distinctly, that Mr. S. is incomparably a wiser 
man, and a more correct and elegant writer now, than he was some 
years ago, From the most accurate authority, we have good reason to 
believe that his character has materially changed; and that, however 
disposed to quarrel with, or laugh at him once, we have no inclination 
VoL. 1. ® 
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now to assail with vehemence, either his frincifles, or his poetry. Of 
late he has written much which reflects lustre upon his heart and ‘his 
understanding. In his Chronicle of the Cid, we discern the plainest 
proofs of his attentive perusal of the Bible, and a very pleasing copy 
of the sublime simplicity of its style. But of the innovations, which 
he has hazarded in his “‘ Thalaba,” we doubt somewhat of the pro- 
priety. This our readers will readily allow to be very natural, when 
they reflect, that we are orthodox believers in the creed of the High 
Church of Criticism. Every scholar remembers the powerful onset 
made against Southey’s light troops by the tremendous charge of the 
Edinburgh Review. ‘The strongest defence is by H. K. WHITE, a 
spirited and gallant, if not a successful volunteer. The ensuing paper 
is perfectly well written, and if we may not concede to the argument, 
we must commend its ingenuity. EDITOR. 


La rime est une esclave, et ne doit qu’obéir. 
BorLeau. 


ExpeRriMEnrTs in versification haye not often been successful. Sir Philip 


- Sydney, with all his genius, great as it undoubtedly was, could not impart 


grace to his hexameters, or fluency to his sapphics. Spenser’s stanza was 
new, but his verse was familiar to the ear, and though his rhymes were fre- 
quent even to satiety, he seems to have avoided the awkwardness of novelty, 
and the difficulty of unpracticed metres. Donne had not music enough to 
render his broken couplets sufferable, and neither his wit nor his pointed 
satire were sufficient to rescue him from that neglect, which his uncouth 
and rugged versification speedily superinduced. 

In our times, Mr. Southey has given grace and melody to some of the 
Latin and Greek measures, and Mr. Bowles has written rhyming heroics, 
wherein the sense is transmitted from couplet to couplet, and the pauses are 
varied with all the freedom of blank verse, without exciting any sensation 
of ruggedness, or offending the nicest ear. But these are minor efforts: 
the former of these exquisite poets has taken a yet wider range, and in his 
‘¢ Thalaba the Destroyer,” has spurned at all the received laws of metre, 
and framed a fabric of verse altogether his own. 

Aja innovation so bold as that of Mr. Southey, was sure to meet with dis- 
approbation and ridicule. The world naturally looks with suspicion on sys- 
tems, which contradict established principles, and refuse to qguadrate with 
habits, which, as they have been used to, men are apt to think cannot be im- 
proved upon. The opposition which has been made to the metre of Thalaba 
is, therefore, not so much to be imputed to its want of harmony, as to the 
operation of existing prejudices; and itis fair to conclude that, as these pre- 
judices are softened by usage, and the strangeness of novelty wears off, the 
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peculiar features of this lyrical frame of verse, will be more candidly appre- 
ciated, and its merits more unreservedly acknowledged. 

Whoever is conversant with the writings of this author, will have ob- 
servedand admired that greatness of mind and comprehension of intellect, 
by which he is enabled on all occasions to throw off the shackles of Habit 
and Prepossession. Southey never treads in the beaten track ; his thoughts, 
while they are those of nature, carry that cast of originality, which is the 
stamp and testimony of genius. He views things through a peculiar phasis, 
and while he has the feelings of a man, they are those of a man almost ab- 
stracted from mortality, and reflecting on and painting the scenes of life, as 
if he were a mere spectator, uninfluenced by his own connexion with the 
objects he surveys. To this faculty of bold discrimination, I attribute many 
of Mr. Southey’s peculiarities as a poet. He never seems to inquire how 
other men would treat a subject, or what may happen to be the usage of the 
times; but filled with that strong sense of fitness, which is the result of bold 
and unshackled thought, he fearlessly pursues that course which his own 
sense of propriety indicates. 

It is very evident to me, and, I should conceive, to all, who consider the 
subject attentively, that the structure of verse, which Mr. Southey has pro- 
mulgated in his Thalaba, was neither adopted rashly nor from any vain 
emulation of originality. As the poet himself happily observes, ‘* Jt is the 
arabesque ornament of an Arabian tale.” No one would wish to see the Joan 
of Arc in such a garb; but the wild freedom of the versification of Thalaba 
accords well with the romartic wildness of the story; and I do not hesitate 
to say, that, had any other known measure been adopted, the poem would 
have been deprived of half its beauty, and all its propriety. In blank verse 
it would have been absurd; in rhyme insipid. The lyrical manner is ad- 
mirably adapted to the sudden transitions and rapid connexions of an Arabian 
tale, while its variety precludes tedium, and its full, because unshackled 
cadence, satisfies the ear with legitimate harmony. At first, indeed, the 
verse may appear uncouth, because it is new to the ear; but I defy any man 
who has any feeling of melody, to peruse the whole poem without paying 
tribute to the sweetness of its flow, and the gracefulness of its modulations, 

In judging of this extraordinary poem, we should consider it as a genuine 
lyric production; we should conceive it as recited to the harp, in times when 
such relations carried nothing incredible with them. Carrying this idea 
along with us, the admirable art of the poet will strike us with tenfold con- 
viction, the abrupt sublimity of his transitions, the sublime simplicity of 
his manner, and the delicate touches by which he connects the various parts 
of his narrative, will then be more strongly observable, anc we shall in par- 
ticular, remark the uacommon felicity with which he has adapted his versi- 
fication ;, and in the midst of the wildest irregularity, left nothing to shock 
the ear, or offend the judgment. 
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EPISTOLARY——FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ORIGINAL LETTER FROM ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. 
London, near the Shepherd and Shepherdess, City Road. 
August 24th, 1802. 


DEAR SISTER, 

SHOULD this sheet be fortunate enough to reach your hand, surely 
you will not fail to write for our mutual satisfaction, and for the plea- 
sure it will give our poor old mother, who is still living, and as well as 
she has been for many years past. 

I sent you a letter directed to Philadelphia long ago. We have 
heard nothing from you since, nor indeed any ray of information since 
your letter which gave some account of your voyage to that place. 
Nat has long entertained a notion that as you have something of the 
rambler in your disposition you meant to forbear writing that you might 
one day surprise us with your sudden appearance in London, but I find 
he now gives you over for dead, thinking that nothing but death could 


induce you to keep your friends thus in total darkness, both as to your 


‘health or sickness, prosperity or poverty ; for what if you are as poor 


as Job, did any of your relations expect you to grow rich? You set out 
a friendiess adventurer, and what if you remain such, is that a reason 
for your breach of communication with your mother? Dear wench, 
think of these things, and believe that a letter directed to ‘‘ Mrs. Bloom- 
field, to be left at No. 14, Great Bell Alley, Coleman’s-street, London” 
will be highly acceptable to us all. You may probably receive this in 
October, and then, when may we expect a reply? 

With respect to myself my ‘‘ Farmer’s Boy” has run through six 
editions, and the last publication ‘‘ Rural Tales” has been reprinted 
largely. I know, that of the first, you have, on your side of the water, 
several editions of your own, (American editions) and this circumstance 
alone makes me wonder that you ‘have not written to me on so great 
and so interesting a subject tous all. There is a French translation 
of the Farmer’s Boy at Paris, which is now reprinting in London. 

Your brothers and sisters are well, and their families. Katharine is 
still unmarried. If I have noreply in a reasonable time I will get some 
of the great and good friends whom fortune has thrown in my way, to 
employ some person residing in your city to ascertajn the truth of your 
situation, if living; or to transmit the particulars of your demise. 

" Remaining in anxious uncertainty, 
Your affectionate brother, 


‘ RoBERT BLOOMFIELD. 
Elizabeth Bloomfield, 
Philadelphia. | 


PS. You may, if you like it better, direct to “ Robert Bloomfield, 
Seal-Office. Inner Temple, London.” 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


QUERIES RESPECTING THE COWPEN-FINCH OF NORTH AMERICA. 
\ 


Ir is a fact well known to naturalists, and to the people of Europe 
generally, that the cuckoo of that country (cuculus canorus) never 
builds itself a nest, but lays her eggs in the nests of other birds, and 
abandons her progeny to the mercy or. affection of strangers.. The 
good and amiable Dr. Jenner, who has since risen to immortal reputa- 
tion, and to whose genius and humanity’ the whole human race are 
‘under everlasting obligations, was the first person who gave the world 
a particular detail of these extraordinary habits of the cuckoo, which 
he has done with great precision, and chiefly from his own observations. 
In the United States we have two species of cuckoo, each differing 
greatly in colour. and in notes from the European one, and also in 
habits, for both our cuckoos build their own nests, and hatch, feed, and 
attend their own young, with the greatest solicitude and affection. The 
natural history of both these species, will be found in the second volume 
of the AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY, accompanied with coloured repre- 
sentations of the two birds and their respective eggs. In the meantime 
the author of that work solicits the attention of persons of leisure and 
information, residing in the country, to the following facts and queries. 
In this part of North America, particularly in the middle and 
southern states, we have a small bird, about the size of the female red- 
wing blackbird, which is fond of attending the cows while at pasture, 
and even of frequenting the places where they are penned up in win- 
ter, to feed on the seeds, insects, &c. which it finds among the excre- 
ments of the cattle. For these reasons it is called by many, the cow- 
bird*. It is the fringilla frecaris of Linnzus and Turton, and the 
cowpien finch of Catesby.. At a distance it appears altogether black ; 
but_on being examined in the hand, the head and neck of the male is 
of a fine silky drab, with the upper part of the breast deep violet ; the 
rest of the plumage may be called black, with strong reflexions of 
green. ‘This bird has long been noted by persons of observation in the 
country, for laying its eggs in the nests of other birds, who hatch them, 
and feed the young foundlingt with all the care and tenderness they 
show to their own brood. When it leaves the nest, one or both of the 
foster parents assiduously watch all its wanderings, to feed and protect 
it, exhibiting the same marks of anxiety and distress for its danger, 
and the same manceuvres for its safety, and escape, as if it were their 
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* This name is also applied, by some people, to the Cuckoo. 
t It is found never to lay more than one egg in the same nest. 
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own offspring. On the other hand, the cow-bird is not confined in its 
choice to the nest of any one particular bird ; for I have myself found its 
eggs and young in those of five different species, some of whose nests 
were scarcely sufficient to contain the young cow-bird of a week old. 
Such are some of the facts. I have now to propose a few queries, to 
corroborate my own observations, and to enable me to throw some light 
on the history of this remarkable bird. 

1. Has the cow-bird ever been known to build a nest for itself ; and 
if it has, in what situation was it placed, of what materials was it com- 
posed, and what were the number and colour of its eggs ? 

2. What are the birds generally selected by the cow-bird for its 
nurses; and have they been observed to resist or express any uneasi- 
ness at the intrusion of the latter ? 

3. When the young cow-bird is hatched, or soon after, does it, like 
its prototype of Europe, turn out all its fellow-tenants, eggs as well as 
young, and occupy the premises exclusively ? 

On some of these heads a number of examples have occurred to my 
own observation. Any gentleman possessing facts relative to the above, 
or to the history of the bird in general, will confer an obligation by 
transmitting them under cover to the publishers, with as little delay as 
more important matters may permit, and the favour will be suitably 
acknowledged by 


ALEXANDER WILSON. 
Philadelphia, Fune 11th, 1809. | 








FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ON THE CHARACTER OF HAMLET. 


On a recent perusal of the tragedy of Hamlet, I was forcibly 
struck with the injustice of a common criticism upon what are called 
defects in that admirable play. The authority of Dr. Johnson has gi- 
ven a sanction to the objections: that Hamlet is rather an instru- 
ment than an agent: that after he has, by the stratagem of the play, 
convicted the king, he makes no attempt to punish him, and his death 
is at last effected by an incident which Hamlet had no part in produ- 
cing: that of the feigned madness of Hamlet, there is no adequate 
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cause, and that the apparition left the regions of the dead to little pur- 
pose, as the revenge which he demands is not obtained but by the 
death of him who was required to take it. 

The limits of a single paper must circumscribe my observations 
and forbid any notice of other subjects of critical inquiry which abound 
in a drama distinguished for the number and variety of its incidents 
and characters. The single view to which I shall confine my remarks 
is to show, that the circumstances which have been stated as defects 
of the play, are defects of Hamlet’s character, which Shakspeare de- 
signed to exhibit. And if it shall appear, as I think it will upon a 
very brief examination, that it was the author’s intention to present 
such a character with all its imperfections, that the character itself is 
a natural one, and one which, from its high importance, deserved the 
distinguished attention of the moral dramatist, the criticism to which 
I have alluded must be pronounced unfounded. With equal propriety 
might the author be censured for the credulous jealousy of Othello, 
or the criminal ambition of Macbeth. 

No character is better calculated to excite a deep interest than 
that of Hamlet: a youth of genius and virtue, possessed of the highest 
accomplishments and the most amiable dispositions, whose feelings are 
wounded, and whose firmness is overwhelmed by circumstances of pe- 
culiar difficulty and distress. 

Grief for his father’s death, and disgust at his mother’s precipitate 
marriage, prey upon his mind and produce a settled melancholy in his 
temper. Shocked at his mother’s want of feeling and respect for his 
father’s memory, which was cherished with affection and reverence 
by the filial piety of Hamlet, he is sensible that every tie of natural af- 
fection is broken, and that he has suffered an injury and a disgrace 
which admit neither of redress nor alleviation. Such an instance of depra- 
vity fills him with amazement and horror: the world itself appears to 
be productive of “‘ things gross and rank m nature merely,” and all 
its uses seem to him, “ weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable.” He 
wishes his being at anend, and he regrets that “the everlasting 
had fixed his canon ’gainst self-slaughter.” 

From this state of listless despondency, he is roused by Hora- 
tio’s information that he had seen his father! He immediately 
suspects some foul filay from the appearance of his father’s spirit in 
arms, and resolves at every hazard to pursue the inquiry. When the 
ghost appears, he breaks from the restraint of his friends, and in spite 
of their remonstrances, follows it until he obtains an answer. At the 
mention of murder! he impatiently cries: 
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Haste me to know it, that I with wings as swift 
As meditation or the thoughts of love 
May sweep to my revenge. 


When he is informed of the circumstances of his father’s murder, 
and is urged to avenge ‘it, he determines to neglect every thing else, 
and that ‘‘ the commandments of his father’s spirit all alone shall live 
within the book and volume of his brain, unmixed with baser matter.” 

But these resolutions, thus solemn, sincere, and spirited, produce no 
corresponding action. His natural temper and disposition, averse from 
scenes of tumult and violence, prevail over his resolutions, and render 
his conduct weak and indecisive. His sensibility is carried to a 
dangerous and faulty excess, and his indecision is fatal to every plan 
which he adopts. ‘To conceal his purposes, he thinks it necessary 
to feign madness, and to maintain the deception, he treats his 
friends and his mistress with insolence and rudeness. His determina- 
tion to banish from his mind all thoughts but those of revenge is soon 
forgotten, he complains of the hardship of his fate in being destined te 
correct the evils of the time, and he continues to indulge his melan- 
choly temper with reflections upon the miseries of life. 

With the most sublime ideas of the dignity of human nature, he 
exclaims: 


«* What a piece of work is man! how noble in reason! how infinite in 
faculties! in form and moving how express and admirable! in action how 
like an angel! in apprehension how like a God! | 


But his mind could find no pleasure even in the contemplation of such 
a subject, and he adds: 


Yet to me what is this quintessence of dust? Man delights not me, nor 
woman neither. 


He is diverted from these thoughts by the arrival of certain play- 
ers, by whom he appears to be interested and amused. The gayety 
of Hamlet’s conversation upon this and other occasions, notwithstand- 


ing his general melancholy, is perfectly natural. These flashes of © 


mirth break from the gloomy mind like lightning from the dark clouds 
which overspread the atmosphere ; they arise from an involuntary 
effort of nature, which cannot sustain continual and profound sorrow > 
they are sometimes the ebullitions of a mind engrossed with its own 
sorrows, regardless of passing events, and disposed to treat them with 
levity and ridicule. Such appears to have been often Hamlet’s hn- 
mour. 
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But as soon as he 1s alone, he begins to reflect upon his situation. 
When he considers the animation and the feeling expressed by a play- 
er for nothing, a mere fiction, he exclaims, ‘‘ What would he do had 
he the motive and the cue for passion that I have.” . He reproaches 
himself for his dullness and cowardice, and his submission to injuries, 
when he was prompted to revenge by heaven and hell, and for suffer- 
ing his resentments to evaporate in words and idle invectives. 


Am I a coward? 
Who calls me villain, breaks my pate across, 
Plucks off my beard and blows it in my face, 
Tweaks me by the nose, gives me the lie i’the throat 
As deep as to the lungs, who does me this, 
Ha! why I should take it, &c. 


It then occurs to him that the play would be a good method to prove 
the guilt of his uncle : 


Pll have these players 
Play something like the murder of my father 
Before mine uncle: T’ll observe his looks, 
I'll tent him to the quick : if he do flinch 
I know my course. ; 


He excuses his past inactivity by suggesting doubts of his uncle’s guilt 
and a suspicion that the spirit he had seen might be a devil, and out of 
his weakness and melancholy might have deceived him. Unlike the 
fiery and decided Othello, with whom to be once in doubt is once to be 
resolved, and whose vengeance is as prompt as his suspicions are has- 
ty and unfounded, Hamlet procrastinates the moment of action by pre- 
tences which he knows to be frivolous. 

When he next appears, we find him meditating upon the subject 
ef suicide. The perplexity of his mind has become intolerable. When 
he reflects upon the murder of his father, and the viilainy of the king, 
his uncle, his sense of duty, his indignation, and the injunctions of his 
father’s spirit, hurry him into the strongest resolutions of vengeance, 
and his mind continually reproaches him for his inactivity, but his re- 
pugnance to such acts of violence, his disgust with life, and his impres- 
sion of the utter insignificance of every object of human pursuit, soften 
and disarm him. He is rather disposed to retire from such a scene, 
in which he found nothing worthy of his attention, and to seek a re- 
fuge from his misfortunes by ceasing to be. But the dread of an un- 
known futurity forbids such a relief, and throws him back upon the - 
world ‘‘ to bear those ills he has.” . 
VoL. it. t 
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The play, however, is at length performed, and the king stands 
convicted to the satisfaction of Hamlet. He is now wrought up to @ 
ligh pitch of resolution. 


Now could I drink hot blood 
And do such business as the bitter day 
W ould quake to look on. 


In this temper, while he 1s on his way to see his mother, who had 
sent for him, he finds the king his uncle, at prayers. He says, 


Now might I do it, pat, now he is praying, 
And now I'll do’t. And so he goes to heaven, 
And so am I revenged ? 


But here again his evil genius suggests a curious refinement. He 
thinks that if the king should be killed while he was praying, he would 
certainly go to heaven, and thus-he should lose his revenge. His un- 
cle had killed his father when he was unprepared to die, and a just 
retaliation required that the king should be served in the same man- 
ner. He therefore determines to put off his vengeance until he finds 
the king engaged in some less holy business, and by that method send 
his soul to hell. Accordingly he passes by the king without discover- 
ihg himself. 

The conduct of Hamlet upon this occasion is considered as an in- 
stance of savage barbarity, and so it would be if the reason which he 
assigns for the delay of his revenge were the true one. But it really 
was not his motive. It is inconsistent with the whole of his character. 
It was evidently a mere pretence to palliate to his own mind, his tardy 
and indecisive measures. He is continually endeavouring to animate 
himself to do acts of blood, which, when the time of action arrives, he 
shrinks from. performing. ‘The negiect of this opportunity proves fa- 
tal. While he is in conference with his mother, he hears a noise be- 
hind the arras, which he mistakes for the voice of the king, and at the 
impulse of the moment he aims a blow, which kills Pollonius. The 
consequences are, that he is obliged to leave his country, Ophelia be- 
comes distracted and perishes, and Laertes is made his implacable 
foe. 

His father’s spirit again appears to him while he is conversing with 
his mother, and Hamlet, conscious of his fault, asks, 


Do you not come your tardy son to chide, 
That laps’d in time and passion lets go by 
The important acting of your dread command. 
QO say. * : 
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The ghost replies, 


Do not forget. This visitation 
Is but to whet thy almost blunted purpose. 


But procrastination continues to steal away his time, though all oc- 
casions, as he remarks himself, inform against him. When he sees 
young Fortinbras leading an army of twenty thousand men to fight for 
a piece of ground scarcely large enough to bury their slain, 


On a mere phantasy and trick of fame, 


his conscience reproaches him with indolence and apathy, who had 
such excitements of his reason and his blood, and let all sleep. 
When Hamlet should act, he speculates: 


The native hue of resolution 

Is sickly’d o’er with the pale cast of thought, 

And all his enterprises, from an excess of refinement, 
Lose the name of action. 


He is degraded in his own estimation by remaining in a state of inac-~ 
tivity and insignificance unworthy of his character. He 1s conscious 
of the possession of powers, a capability and godlike reason, which 
were intended to be exercised, and without which man was reduced to 
a level with the beasts. But he is withheld by a spell which seems to 
him unaccountable. 


Whether it be 
Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple 
Of thinking too precisely on the event, 
A thought which quarter’d, hath but one part wisdom, 
And even three parts coward. I do not know 
Why yet I live to say, this thing’s to do 
Sith, I have cause, and will, and strength, and means 
To do it. 


He resolves once more, 


From this time forth, 
My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing worth. 


Yet he suffers himself to be sent away without any attempt to execute 
his purposes, and narrowly escapes a snare which his uncle had set 
for his destruction. Even this new treachery of the king does not 


rouse him to exertion, and we find him on his return again indulging 


his favourite humour, and considering too curiously, as Horatio tells 
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him, the circumstances of poor human nature. Yet in every situation 
he leads us irresistibly along with him. The melancholy gloom which 
surrounds him, his profound and penetrating understanding, the proud 
and lofty elevation of his ‘sentiments, softened by distress and by the 
delicacy and sensibility of his feelings, excite the mingled emotions of 
affection, esteem, and admiration, and we regret that a more propiti- 
ous fate had not placed him in a state better calculated for the exer- 
cise of his virtues and his talents. 

The catastrophe is produced by a new crime of the king who falls 
by the hand of Hamlet. The guilty are all punished, and though the 
death of Ophelia be an exception to the rule of poetical justice, yet we 
cannot consider that of Hamlet to be so. He is the victim of his own 
weakness and indiscretion. 

According to the sentiment of a celebrated critic, the most proper 
character for tragedy is that of a person who has been himself the 
cause of his misfortune, and whose misfortune is occasioned by the vi- 
olence of passion, or by some weakness incident to human nature. 
“Such a subject” says he, ‘disposes us to the deepest sympathy and 
administers useful warning to us for our own conduct. Who does 
not sympathise with the distresses, the feelings, the weaknesses of 
Hamlet, and who does not see the fatal effects of indulging those 
feelings to excess, and of suffermg that weakness to become fixed and 
habitual.” 

Could he who drew each change of many-coloured life have omit- 
ted to delineate a character so important, and one from which so many 
instructive lessons may be drawn. An instance of talents, virtue, and 
spirit, rendered useless by a morbid sensibility ; a temper too refined 
and fastidious to admit of steady and regular conduct: an instance.too 
in a more general view, of the fatal effects of indecision. 

The great moralist whose name I mentioned before, has described 
the folly of procrastination as one of the general weaknesses which in 
spite of the instruction of moralists and the remonstrances of reason 
prevail to a greater or less degree in every mind, as the most pertina- 
cious, if not the most violent of the passions, always renewing its at- 
tacks, and though often vanquished, never destroyed. He had him- 
self felt the influence of that seducement of the imagination by which 
we are led to believe that another day will bring some support or ad- 
vantage which we now want, which is employed in forming resolutions 
which are soon dissipated, and reconciling ourselves to our own Ccow- 
ardice by excuses, which, while we admit them, we know to be ab- 
surd. -A habit which the calls of reason and conscience cannot cor- 
rect, which penetration and discernment serve only to increase, and te 
bewilder us in the perplexity of various intentions. 
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The moral of the piece I think is obvious, and in tracing the con- 
duct with a view to ascertain the character of Hamlet, I have had lit- 
tle hesitation in differing in opinion from those who maintain that 
Shakspeare had drawn a character altogether unnatural, and one 
which he himself did not understand. 

A desire to vindicate a favourite production of a favourite author, 
has induced me to throw together these remarks, which, though has- 
tily, and, I fear, crudely written, appear to me to be just. 








CORRESPONDENCE——FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE WIFE OF SEGESTES. 


TueE wife of Segestes in Tacitus is worthy of the canvas. The 
historian has already given us a picture, and it is the finest ever exhi- 
bited since the nativity of genius. I can find nothing in Virgil or Homer 
equal to it: Creusa and Andromache are viewed with indifference by 
the side of the wife of Segestes. I behold her coming forth from the 
besieged castle, firm, inflexible, breathing the unsubdued spirit of her 
husband; no tear falls from her eye, no lamentation bursts from her 
lip ; but lo! she stands a captive in pensive silence, straining her beat- 
ing bosom with her hands, and fixing her eyes upon her pregnant 


womb. 
ATTICUS, 








FOR THE PORT FOLIQ. 


TAHOPHA, OR THE CASSADA PLANT. 


Mr. OLpscHoo., 


THERE are several different species; but the manioc is what is 
known and plaated in the West India Islands. It is a cold poison ; the 
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peer 
roots are roasted, the juice is pressed from them, and the noxious quali- 
ties removed by heat. They are then washed and scraped clean, and 
grated into a tub or trough, after this, they are put into a hair bag, to 
squeeze out the juice. ‘The meal or farine, is dryed in a hot stone ba- 
son and then made into cakes. The root also yields a quantity of starch, 
which the people of Brasil export in small lumps, under the name of 
tapioca. In Father Labat’s tour to the Antilles, there is a more par- 
ticular account of this plant. The cakes form a principal part of the 
food of the French negroes; they are mixt in a pottage consisting of 
yam, sweet-potato, calilu, a vegetable resembling spinage, and a 
small quantity of salt fish. This is a savoury dish among the blacks ; 
thousands of acres, round the city of St. Pierre, in the island of Marti- 
nique, were planted for the purpose of the negroes, before the revolu- 
tion. It resembles millet, and is a very nutritive food, though it has not 
the appearance of it, and in Anson’s voyage it is ridiculed under the 
name of fowder of fost. 





I. S. 








ORIGINAL POETRY——FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE FORESTERS ; 
A POEM: 


Descriptive of a Pedestrian Journey to the Falls of Niagara, 
In the Autumpr of 1803. 


By the Author of American Ornithology. 
(Continued from Vol. 1, fage 544.) 


Lonc ere the morn had show’d its opening sweets, 
We clubb’d our arms and pass’d the silent streets ; 
Slow o’er the pavement limpingly we tread, 

But soon recovering, every ailment fled. 
Forward we march, 6’er mountains rude and bare, 
No decent farm, and even a cabin rare ; 
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Thick wastes of ground oak* o’er the country spread, 
While haggard pines sigh dismal overhead. 
Lo! the Blue Mountain now in front appears, 
And high o’er all its lengthen’d ridge uprears ; 
- Th’ inspiring sight redoubled vigour lends, 
And soon its steeps each traveller ascends ; 
Panting we wind aloft, begloom’d in shade, — 
Mid rocks and mouldering logs tumultuous laid 
In wild confusion ; till the startled eye 
Through the cleft mountain meets the pale blue sky, 
And distant forests; while, sublimely wild, 
Tow’rs each tall cliff to heaven’s own portals pil’d. 
Enormous gap! if Indian tales be true, 
Here ancient Delaware once thunder’d through, 
And roll’d for ages ; till some earthquake dread, 
Or huge convulsion shook him from his bed.t 
Here under rocks, at distance from the road, 
Our pond’rous knapsacks cautiously we stow’d, 
The mountain’s top determin’d to explore, 
And view the tracts already travelled o’er ; 
As nimble tars the hanging shrouds ascend, 
While hands and feet their joint assistance lend ; 
So we, from rock to rock, from steep to steep, 
Scal’d these rude piles, suspended o’er the deep, 
Through low dwarf underwood with chesnuts crown’d, 
Whose crooked limbs with trailing moss were bound. 
Eager we brush th’ impending bushes through, 
Panting for breath and wet with dashing dew ; 
Cliff after cliff triumphant we attain, 
And high at last its loftiest summit gain ; 
But such a prospect !—such a glorious show ! 
The world, in boundless landscape, lay below ! 
Vast colour’d forests, to our wandering eyes, 
Seem’d soften’d gardens of a thousand dyes, 





7 


* This species of dwarf oak produces great quantities of acorns, which 
the bears, pigeons, grous, jays, &c. are extremely fond of. It grows to the 


height of about five feet, very close, and affords good shelter for the deer 
and bear, 


T This pass in the Blue Mountain is usually called the Wind Gap. The 
reader will find some curious conjectures on its formation, in Jeflerson’s 
Wotes on Virginia. 
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Long lakes appear’d ; but at the increase of day 
Assum’d new forms, and roll’d in mist away.* 
Scoop’d from the woods unnumber’d spots were seen 
Embrown’d with culture, or with pasture green ; 
Some cottage smoke mov’d slow, and dimly white ; 
But ev’ry hut had dwindled from the sight. 
In long trail’d fogs, that all its windings show’d, 
For many a league the distant Delaware flow’d ; 
And all beyond seem’d to the ravished eye, 
One waste of woods, encircling earth and sky! 
We gaz’d delighted——then, with short delay, 
Descending fix’d our loads and march’d away. 
From this rough mountain, northward as we bend, 
Below us, wide, the woody wilds extend ; 
The same ground oak o’er all the country lies, 
The same burnt pines in lonely prospect rise, 
Mute and untenanted ; save where the jay 
Set up his shrill alarm, and bore away. 
One solitary hawk.that sail’d serene, 
Secure, and eying the expanded scene, 
High from his zenith, midst the bursting roar, 
Dropt at our feet, and flutter’d in his gore ; 
“ Thus falls,” said Duncan, ‘‘ many a son of pride, 
“ While buoy’d in thought o’er all the world beside.” 
From these dull woods emerging into day, 
We pass where farms their opening fields display, 
Barns, fences, cottages, and lawns appear’d, 
Where various sounds of human toil were heard ; 
"There, round a hut, upon a sloping green, 
Gay laughing bands of playful boys were seen; 
Soon, Books! aloud, is thunder’d from the door, | 
And balls and hoops must charm the hours no more ; 
But frequent tears the blotted leaves assail, 
e And sighs for dear-lov’d liberty prevail. 
‘ae Thither, by long yet fond remembrance led, 
With awe we enter this sequester’d shed ; 
All eyes are turn’d the strangers to survey, 
One tap is heard!—and all the hint obey ; 
‘Then grave and courteous, rising from his seat, 
The decent Master bows with meekness meet, 
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* The effect of this deception was really astonishing. Nothing could be 
more evident to the eye—the shores, the waters, studded with numerous 
islands, seemed to disappear as if by enchantment. 
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Invites to sit—looks round with watchful eyes, 

And bids, by signs, alternate classes rise ; 

Hears, reads, instructs, with solemn voice and slow, 
Deep, busy silence muffling all below ; 

“Slates, pens, and copybooks in order pass, , 

And peace and industry pervade each class,. 

Dear to the Muse, to Truth, to Science dear, 

Be he who humbly toils and teaches here! 

His worth, his labours, shall not sleep forgot, 

And thus the Muse records them as she ought. 

Of all professions that this world has known, 
From clowns and cobblers upwards to the throne ; 
From the grave architect of Greece and Rome, 
Down to the framer of a farthing broom, : 
The worst for care and undeserv’d abuse, 

‘The first in real dignity and use, 

(If skill’d to teach, and diligent to rule) 

Is the learn’d master of a little school. 

Not he who guides the legs, or skills the clown 

To square his fists, and knock his fellow down; 

Not he who shows the still more barbarous art 

To parry thrusts and pierce the unguarded heart. 
But that good man, who, faithfulgto his charge, 

Still toils the opening reason to enlarge ; 

And leads the growing mind, through every stage, . 
From humble A, B, C, to God’s own page; 

From black, rough fothooks, horrid to the sight, 

To fairest lines that float o’er purest white ; 

From NUMERATION, through an opening way, 

Till dark ANNUITIES seem clear as day ; 

Pours o’er the mind a flood of mental light, 
Expands its wings, and gives it powers for flight, _ 
Till earth’s remotest bounds, and heaven’s bright train 
He trace, weigh, measure, picture, and explain. 

If such his toils, sure honour and regard 
And wealth and fame will be his dear reward ; 
Sure every tongue will utter forth his praise, 

And blessings gild the evening of his days? 
‘Yes !—Blest indeed, by cold ungrateful scorn, 
With study pale, by daily crosses worn, 
Despis’d by those who to l:is labours owe 
All that they read, and almost all they know ; 
Condemn’d, each tedious day, such cares to bear 
As well might drive even Patience to despair ; 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

The partial parent’s taunt—the idler dull— 

The blockhead’s dark, impenetrable scull— 

The endless round of A, B, C’s whole train, 

Repeated o’er ten thousand times in vain. 

Plac’d on a point, the object of each sneer, 

His faults enlarge, his merits disappear ; 

If mild—‘* Our lazy master loves his ease, 

“* The boys, at school, do any thing they filease.” 

If rigid—‘* He’s a cross hard-hearted wretch, 

** He drives the children stupid with his birch. 

“* My child, with gentle means, will mind a breath ; 

* But frowns and foggings frighten him to death.” 

Do as he will, his conduct is arraign’d, 

And dear the little that he gets is gain’d ; 

Ev’n that is given him, on the quarter day, 

With looks that call it—money thrown away. 

Just Heav’n! who knows the unremitting care 

And deep solicitude that teachers share, 

If such their fate, by thy divine control, 

O give them health and fortitude of soul! 

Souls that disdain the murderous tongue of Fame, 

And strength, to make the sturdiest of them tame ; 

Grant this, ye powers! to Dominies distrest, 

Their sharp-tail’d Aickories will do the rest. 
Again the shades of sober eve appear’d, 

Up the dark windings of a creek we steer’d, 

Where, glad to rest, and each in hungry plight, 

In Marewine’s humble hut we spent the night. 

Our social host piles up a jovial fire, 

Brings his best cyder, still as we desire, 

Inspects our arms, with nice inquiring gaze, 

And while we eat, his hunting spoils displays : 

The skins of wolves and bears, a panther’s jaws,* 

His horrid tusks and lhife-destroying claws ; 











* This animal, generally, though improperly, called by the above name, is 
the felis couguar of European writers; and is considered as the most dan- 
gerous and formidable inhabitant of our forests on this side of the Ohio. They 
are still numerous among the mountains of Pennsylvania that border the 
Susquehanna, and frequently destroy deer, calves, sheep, colts, and some- 
times, itis said, horses and cows. They are bold and daring ; and lie in wait 
in the low branches of trees for the deer, on whom they spring with prodi- 
gious force, and soon destroy them. The one mentioned above had seized a 


















































ORIGINAL POETRY. 








Recounts the toils and terrors of the chase; 

And gave us fiddling too, by way of grace; 

All which, when bed-time warn’d us to lie down, 
We fully paid him for with half a crown, 
Refresh’d with sleep, before the peep of day,~ 
O’er rising Pocano* we scour away, 

Beyond whose top the dismal swamp extends 
Where Tobihanna’s savage stream descends. 
Here prostrate woods, in one direction strew’d, 
Point out the path the loud tornado rode, 

When from the black north-east it gathered strong, 
Creating ruin as it roar’d along, 

Crashing outrageous.f Still with awe-struck mien, 
The pilgrim stops, and gazes on the scene. 

Huge pines that tower’d for centuries on high 
Crush’d by each others ruins prostrate lie, 

Black with devouring flames, of branches bare, 
Their ragged roots high tilted frown in air ; 
While shiver’d trunks, like monuments of wrath, 
Add deeper horror to the wreck beneath. 

Cut through this chaos rude, the narrow road, 
Alone by solitary traveller trod, 

Winds through the wilds of this forlorn domain 
Where ruin drear and desolation reign. 

Here as we loiter’d on, with restless gaze. 
Absorb’d im silence, musing and amaze, 

The rustling bushes and the snorting sound 

Of startled druin fix’d us to the ground !f£ 





calf in the evening, within a few feet of the girl who was milking; who, sup- 
posing it to be a large dog, gave the alarm, and attempted to drive it off. 
The old hunter, our landlord, soon drove him up a tree with his dog, where 
he shot him. , 

* A small spur of the blue ridge, and one of the few places in Pennsylva- 
nia frequented by the tetrao cupido, or pinnated grous. 

{ These tornadoes are very frequent in the different regions of the Uni- 
ted States. The one above alluded to, had been extremely violent; and for 
many miles had levelled the woodsin its way. We continued to see the ef- 
fects of its rage for upwards of twenty miles. 

+ At this season of the year great numbers of bears resort to the moun- 
tains in search of whortleberries which they devour with great voracity. 
They are at this time very fat, and individuals are frequently shot that weigh 

upwards of 400lbs, ! 








































































ORIGINAL POETRY. 








With levelled guns we momentary stood—— 

He’s gone! loud crashing through the distant wood ; 

Sad disappointment throbs in ev’ry breast, 

And vengeance dire is threaten’d on the rest. 

And now each passing stump, and bush, and nook, 
« Is eyed with eager and suspicious look ; 

But one deep solitude around prevails, 

And scarce a cricket eye or ear assails. 

Thus many a tedious mile we travell’d o’er, 

Each passing scene more rueful than before ; 

Till night’s dun glooms descending o’er our path, 

We took up lodgings at the Shades of Death.* 

The blazing fire, where logs on logs were laid, 

Through the red hut a cheerful radiance spread 3 

Large horns of deer the owners sports reveal ; 

The active housewife turns her buzzing wheel ; 

Prone on the hearth, and basking in the blaze, 

Three plump but ragged children loitering gaze ; 

And all our landlord’s odd inquiries o’er, 

He dealt out tales and anecdotes in store, 

Of panthers trapp’dt—of wounded bears enrag’d ; 

The wolves and wildcatst he had oft engaged ; 





¥ 


* A place in the Great Swamp, usually so called, from its low, hollow 
situation, overgrown with pine and hemlock trees of an enormous size, that 
almost shut out the light of day. 

+ Our host made himself very merry by relating to us an anecdote of one 
of his neighbours, living ten or twelve miles off, who having fixed his large 
steel traps, in the evening, returned to the spot next morning, when to his 
terror he saw two panthers (Ff. Couguer) surrounding atrap in which a 
very large one was taken by the leg. Afraid to hazard a shot lest the sur- 
viving one who was at liberty might attack him, he hurried home, loaded 
another gun and gave it to his wife, an intrepid amazon, who immediately 
followed him to the scene. Arrived within forty or fifty yards the hunter 
presented to take aim, but was so agitated with terror that he found himself 
altogether unable. His wife instantly knelt down before him, ordering him 
to rest the rifle on her shoulder, which he did, and by this expedient suc- 
ceeded in killing the whole three. 

+ Felis montana, mountain lynx. Another species is also found among 
these mountains, and appears to be the F. rufa of Turton. I measured one of 
these, that from the nose to the insertion of the tail, was upwards of three 
feet. i 
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The noble bucks his rifle had brought down— 
How living rattle-snakes he took to town. 
His dog’s exploits—the glory of his kind! 
Now gash’d by bears, and lame, and almost blind. 
Display’d his hat, with bullet-holes o’errun, 
‘To prove the many matches he had won. 
On powder, rifles, locks and balls enlarg’d, 
And a whole broadside on his art discharg’d. 
The mother spun, the children snor’d around, ‘ 
And Sock the landlord still fresh stories found ; 
Our nodding heads the power of sleep confest, 
And the Kind hunter led us to our rest. 

(Zo be continued.) 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


BURK’S GARDEN GRAVE. . 


» 


John Daly Burk fell in a duel at Petersburg, Virginia, and lies bi- 


ried in the garden of general Jones’s villa, about a mile from the 
town. 


I cLiMBED the high hills of the dark Appamatox, 

The stream poured its waters the wild woods among, 

All was still save the dash of the surge from the white rockg, 
Where the seafow] indulged in his tremulous song. | 
On my right, where the poplars, with fair branches gleaming, 
Half embosom the high-vaulted villa of Jones, 

On the tombstone of Daly the liquid sun streaming, 

Marked the spot where the bard had found rest for his bones. 


Oh! rare 1s the spot hung with clustering roses, 
Where Virginia’s sweet minstrel is gone to his rest, 
For the sun’s parting ray on his grave oft reposes, 
And the redbreast delights there to build her soft nest 
And oft shall the damsels with bosoms high swelling, ' 
‘Whose ruby lips sweetly his soft stanzas sing, 
Dejected repair to the bard’s narrow dwelling, 

And deck the raised turf with the garlands of spring. 
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SELECTED. 
HYMN TO THE EVENING STAR. 
From the Greek of Callistratus. 


Mild star of eve! whose tranquil beams 
Are grateful to the queen of love, 

Fair planet, whose effulgence beams 
More bright than alt the host above, 
And only to the moon’s clear light, 
Yields the first honours of the night. 


All hail! thou soft, thou holy star ! 
Thou glory of the midnight sky ! 

And when my steps are wandering fag, 
Leading the shepherd minstrelsy, 
Then if the moon deny. her ray, 

Oh! guide me, Hesper, on my way. 

a 


No savage robber of the dark, 

No foul assassin claims thy aid, 

To guide his dagger to its mark, 

Or light him on his plundering tradg, 
My gentle errand is to prove 

The transports of requited love. 





OBITUARY. 


Torecord the worth and virtues of departed friends, is a grateful, though 
melancholy, duty. Among the various biographical sketches which daily meet 
the eye, there can be few, if any, more deserving of notice and respect, than 
the following affectionate tribute to the memory ofthe late JUDGE SMITH. 

This gentleman was anative of North Britain, whence he emigrated 
in early life to this continent. Onthe 9th of February, 1769, he was appoint- 
ed deputy surveyor of an extensive frontier district, and established his resi- 
dence at the town of Bedford. In the execution of his official duties, he dis- 
played integrity and abilities which could not have been exceeded. His fi- 
delity in this important and interesting trust, was so strongly marked, that 
no individual has been able. to complain of injury ; and exemption from law 
suits, and certainty of titles to property, have been almost the invariable re - 
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sult. So high was his sense of honour, so inflexible his principles of justice, 
that he would never suffer even suspicion to cast a shade over his official cha- 
racter. His private interests yielded to the firmness of his mind ; and although 
landed property was then so eaily to be acquired, he scrupulously avoided all 
speculation, determined that the desire of gain should neither warp his recti- 
tude, nor give birth to jealousy in others. 

When the county of Bedford was erected, he received commissions from 
the then proprietors, to excute the offices of prothonotary, clerk of the sessions, 
orphan’s courts, and recorder of deeds for that county; and such was the uni- 
fotm tenor of his conduct as to insure the respect, esteem and attachment of 
all who had any transactions with him. 

At the commencement of the late revolution, he zealously espoused the 
cause of his adopted country, and at the head of his regiment of militia per- 
formed his tour of duty in her service ; and his attachment to the liberties and 
independence of these United States was inviolable. By the citizens of his 
county he was chosen to represent them in the convention which formed the 
first constitution of this commonwealth, but it is just to add, that instrument 
did not meet his entire approbation. As a member of the legislature, fre- 
quently elected, his talents were useful, his exertions andindustry unremitted ; 
and, when, towards the close of thé revolutionary war, he was appointed to 
represent this state in congress, he carried with him into that body the same 
invaluable qualities, the same firm and inflexible integrity. 

The law was his profession, and he practised with industry and success ; 
seeking to de justice, but abhorring iniquity and oppression, never greedy of 
gain, he was moderate in receiving the honourable reward of his profession- 
al services, He was a father to those who confided in him however poor or 
afflicted. He delighted to encourage merit and virtue, wherever he found 
them; but he exposed with severity, violence, fraud, and iniquity, whether. 
clothed in rags, or shrouded behind the mantle of wealth or influence. To 
those who sought it, he gave honest and sound advice in questions of law ao 
cording to the best of his skill and judgment. He discouraged law suits, and 
scorned to foment litigation for the sake of gain. He may have frequently 
erred; more frequently may have been deceived by statements imposed upon 
him by clients; but he never, knowingly, recommended the prosecution of an 
unjust cause, | 

When the judiciary department, under the present constitution of Pennsy!- 
vania, was organized, he was appointed president of the district composed of 
the counties of Cumberland, Mifflin, Huntingdon, Bedford and Franklin ; iu 
which office he continued, until upon the resignation of Mr. Bradford, he was 
appointed a judge of the supreme court of Pennsylvania. The arduous du- 


ties of both those stations, he performed with skill and integrity. He spared 


not himself'in sickness or in health —he shrunk from no labour or fatigue. Al- 
though his constitution was wearing away, his high sense of duty foreclosed 
from his view his approaching danger; er though he béheld it, it appeared ta 
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- him trivial in comparison with what he considerd the obligations of conscience. 


He never tasted the bread of idleness ; nor would he have touched the emolu- 


ments of office, if unable to perform its duties. But he sunk under this too 


zealous attention to rigid duty, at an age not greatly advanced; and when by 
alittle indulgence and self denial (most surely justifiable) he might yet have 
been spared to his afilicted family. 

The expressions of his features were apparently austere : his outward man- 
ners were not marked with grace or softness. In conversation, his sentiments 
were delivered with blunt sincerity : and were sometimes supposed, by those 
who knew him not, to designate the character of harshness ; but his heart was 
replete with the finest qualities which could dorn it: humane, benevolent, 
and just; in his friendships ardent and sincere ; and his acts of friendship ex- 
ecuted with peculiar delicacy and grace. In all his dealings he was scrupu- 
lously exact, and there exists no man who can truly say, he has received from 
him aninjury. Those who knew him well will not hesitate to acknowledge 
the correctness of this brief eulogium on departed worth. 

To his family his loss is irreparable—as a husband and a father, he was af- 
fectionate, mild, indulgent. The happiness of his family was the great object 
of his life—Domestic harmony reigned in his household. His mansion was 
the abode of hospitality—long, very long will his loss be mourned—the me- 
mory of his virtues will remain as their sweetest consolation ; but the deep- 
felt sorrows of his afflicted widow and children cannot recall the husband, 
father, friend. 


Drep onthe 11th of May last, after a short but painful illness, in the 46th 
year of his age, Mr. James Szmmons of this city. , 

Scarcely have we recorded an instance of death more fully calculated to 
impress the mind with the uncertainty of human life, than the present. En- 
joying every happiness which a state of the most perfect health, supported by 
a constitution uncommonly vigorous, could afford, the deceased saw himself 
in the meridian oflife, surrounded by a young family who had just attained an 
age, at which they more particularly required the attentions and guidance of 
parental affection and authority. But, from this scene of temporal interests 
and felicity, he was hurried in the short space of three days, to a state; 


“ Where momentary ages are no more! 
“ Where Time, and Pain, and Chance, and Death expire.” 


By an extensive circle of relatives and friends, the deceased was well 
known and beloved: as a parent, he was to an unusual degree kind and ten- 
der, asa husband he was affectionate, as a Son dutiful; to the poor he was 
charitable, to the world polite ; and his manners possessed all that pleasing 
unbanity, which obtain, fora gentleman, the esteem of society. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

WiTH the request of “‘ Juven1s” we cannot comply with a better ‘|e 
grace, than by citing the classical canons of an OxForRD SCHOLAR, i 
who exemplified all his correct rules by his splendid example; and, 
who, when but a boy, wrote with all the purity of Cowper and Gotp- 
smMITH. The rules of Composition are, in fact, very simple and very 
few. If we have a mature acquaintance with our subject, there is little 
fear of our expressing it as we ought, provided we have had some Jittle 
experience in writing. The first thing to be aimed at is Persficuity. 
That is the great point, which, once attained, will make all other ob- 
stacles smooth to us. In order to write perspicuously, we should have 
a perfect knowledge of the topic, on which we are about to treat, in all 
its bearings, and dependences. We should think well, beforehand, 
what will be the clearest method of conveying the drift of our design. 
This is similar to what Painters call the massing, or getting the effect 
of the more prominent hghts and shades by broad dashes of the pencil. 
When our thesis is well arranged in our mind, and we have predis- 
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posed our arguments, reasonings, and illustrations, so as they shall all 
conduce to the object in view, in regular sequence and gradation, we 
may sit down and express our ideas in as Clear a manner as we can, 
always using such words, as are most suited to our purpose; and when 
two modes of expression, equally luminous, present themselves, select- 
ing that which is the most harmonious and elegant. 

It sometimes happens that writers, in aiming at perspicuity, over- 
reach themselves, by employing too many words, and perplex the mind, 
by a multiplicity of illustrations. ‘This is a very fatal error. Circum- 
locution seldom conduces to plainness; and you may take it as a maxim 
that, when once an idea is clearly expressed, every additional stroke 
will only confuse the mind and diminish the effect. 

When we have once learned to express ourselves with clearness 
and propriety, we shall soon arrive at elegance. Every thing else, in 
fact, will follow as of course. But let not the order of things be in- 
verted, nor let the graces be courted when we should be studying per- 
spicuity. Young writers, in general, are too solicitous to round off 
their periods, and regulate the cadences of their style. Hence, the 
feeble pleonasms and idle repetitions, which deform their pages. If we 
‘would have our compositions. vigorous and masculine in their tone, let 
EVERY WORD TELL, and when we detect. ourselves polishing off a 
sentence with expletives, we should compare ourselves with a minor 


: poet, eking out the measure of his verses, with all a ballad maker’s 
fautology. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
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The “ttle book of Songs and Sonnets, is certainly worthy of the 
genius of Master Slender. It is incredible how much bad Poetry we 
are doomed to peruse, with a frowning brow, and an aching head ; with 
all our limited Powers of Judgment most sorely wounded, and discon- 
solate Taste in utter despair. 


Hourly we see some raw pin-feather’d thing 
Attempt to mount, and wars and heroes sing, 
Who for false quantities was whipt at school, 
But t’ other day, and breaking grammar rule, 
Whose trivial art was never try’d above 
The dull description of his native grove. 


The class of writers, to whom our critical correspondent refers, 
are essentially different: 


Why name you Vircit with such fops as these? 
He’s truly great, and must forever please, 

Not fierce, but awful in his manly page, 

Bold in his strength, but sober in his rage. 


We have no sort of objection to the publications of satires after the 
pattern of JuvENAL, Horace, and Pore. But the furious invectives 
of display more of rude rage, than of captivating Poetry. 





Your Satires, let me tell you, are too fierce, 
The wits will never bear so d/unt a verse ; 
Their doors are barr’d against a bitter flout, 
Snarl, if you please, dut you must snarl without. 


Our friend, Charles, is a perfect pattern of victorious industry, mm 
tracing all the paths of Literature. We are exceedingly obliged by 
his persevering punctuality. Capable of intense Application, he is 
competent to the faithful accomplishment of every task, that his ver- 
satile Genius may impose upon his obedient Mind: 


—— strung with nerves of wire, 
Tough to the last, and whom no toil can tire. 


The ardor of Summer skies causes the mind to droop and the pen 
to loiter. In fact, a July essay, however ingenious, is only nodded over. 
Readers, as well as authors, are languid and lazy: 


—— The glaring sun 
Breaks in at every chink: the cattle run 
¢ To shades and noon tide rays of Summer shun; 
All plung’d in Sloth men lie,_and snore supine, 
As fill’d with fumes of undigested wine. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
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he We are exceedingly benefited by the liberal Criticisms of an old and 
ve classical friend, whose principles are as noble, as those of BURKE, and 
th whose style is ad unguem factus, finished to a nicety, and polished to 


oat perfection. ) 
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Tell me, dear G-——, whence hast thou the skill 
So nicely to distinguish good from ill? 4 In 
And by the sound to judge of gold and brass, nh : 
What piece is Tinker’s metal, wHaY WILL PAss, Ne 
And what thou art to follow, what to fly, 

This to condemn, and that to ratify ? 

When to be bountiful, and when to spare, 

But never craving, or oppress’d with care? 

The baits of gifts, and money to despise, 

And look on wealth, with undesiring eyes. 


.. 


We cannot imagine a wretch in a state of more abject servitude 
than the sort of Popularity seeker, whom “ Pictor” has contemptu- 


ously described: 
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a Yes, write him down a s/ave, who humbly proud, ~ 
| With flattery begs preferment from the crowd. 


We plainly perceive that the cherub Contemplation is often invoked 
by our friend C. and that to the Genius of Musing he exclaims in a 


poetical rapture: 


ng 


Come, pensive Sage, who lovest to dwell 
In some retir’d Lapponian cell, 

Where far from noise and tumult rude, i, | 
Resides sequestered Solitude. i i a 
Come, and o’er my longing soul, ‘ite 
Throw thy dark and russet stole, 
And open to my duteous eyes 
The volume of thy mysteries. 
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ans 
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‘* The vagaries of a coquette” must remind her admirer of a pas- 
sage in Marmion, where an exceedingly wise and shrewd Scotchman 
thus judiciously comments upon the freaks of his fair Partner: 


We hold our greyhound in our hand, 
And falcon on our glove; 
But where shall we find /eash, or band 
For Dame that loves to rove 2 
Let the wild falcon soar her swing, 
She'll stoop, WHEN SHE HAS TIR’D HER WING. 











































TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS: 








The Editor despairs of ever acquiring the enviable power which 
has been indicated for his emulation by a favourite friend: 


From me, wild nurtur’d, dost thou ask 
The classic poet’s well conn’d task ? 
Nay G——r, nay—on the wild Aill, 
Let the wild heathbell flourish still, 
Cherish the Tulip, prune the Vine, 
But freely let the Woodbine twine, 
And leave untrimm/’d the Eglantine. 


We are by no means insensible of the various merits of our domes- 
tic and poetical friend Asmodeo. We regret that any engagement 
should cause a suspension of his tuneful powers: 


The harp full defty can he strike, 
And wake the Lover’s lute alike; 

To dear St. Valentine no thrush, 
Sings liv'lier from a Spring-tide bush; 
No nightingale her love-lorn tune, 
More sweetly warbles to the moon: 
Wo to the cause, whate’er it be, 
Detains from us his melody. 


Our advice to a rational disciple of Epicurus may be briefly expres- 
sed in the words of WHITE: 

** Let him laugh with the gay, and meditate with the sober, drink 
deeply at the pure well-spring of unpolluted Pleasure, and taste all the 
fountains of Wisdom and Philosophy.” 

__ Under this discipline, which comprehends both duty and delight, he 
* yay nobly exclaim in DrypDEN’s noble phrase: 


Secure and free from business of the State, 

And more secure of what the vulgar prate, 

Here I enjoy my private thoughts; nor care 

What rots for sheep the southern winds prepare ; 

Survey the neighbouring fields, and not repine, 
When I behold a larger crop than mine), 

To see a beggar’s brat in riches flow 

Adds not a wrinkle to my even brow; 

Nor envious at the sight, will I forbear, 

My ruddy bowl, nor bate my bounteous cheer. 


We are not insensible of the Rhetorical pretensions of C—~, 


Soft Elocution does his style renown, 
And the sweet accents of the peaceful gown? 











We doubt extremely whether the refined doctrines of genuine Phi- 
losophy, indicated by a venerable friend, will be either relished or 
cared for by the humdrum tribe of worldings. One of the translators 
of Persius makes a Roman wit exclaim: 


Preach this among the dul/ard cits, sayst thou, 
And see if they thy doctrine will allow: 

The plodding peddler, with a hound’s deep throat, 
Would bellow out a laugh, in a dase note; 

And prize a hundred Zenos just as much, 

As a clipt sixpence, or a shilling Dutch. 


* A CORRESPONDENT” should adopt for his guide a line from Lu- 
CRETIUS. 


Juvat integros accedere fontes. 


.The gossips whom he has consulted, are mere old women mumbling in 
their chimney corner. Sir W1LL1AM JongEs, with his wonted wisdom, 
says emphatically—* In history as in law, we must not follow streams, 
when we may investigate fountains, nor admit any secondary proof, 
where primary evidence is attainable.” 


The praise of Philadelphia loveliness is well bestowed. Whenever 
we advert tothe appearance and accomplishments of our fair coun- 
trywomen, we cannot forbear exclaiming with THomson: 


May my song soften as thy daughters, I, 

Columba, hail; for beauty is their own, 

The feeling heart, simplicity of life, 

And elegance of taste: the faultless form, 

Shap’d by the hand of Harmony; the cheek 

Where the live Crimson, through the native White, 
Soft shooting o’er the face diffuses bloom, 

And every nameless grace; the parted lip 

Like the red rosebud, moist with morning dew, 
BREATHING DELIGHT; and, under flowing jet, 
Or sunny ringlets, or of circling brown 

The neck slight shaded, and the swelling breast ; 
The look resistless, piercing to the soul, ' 

And By THE sovuL 1NFoRM’p, when, dress’d in love, 
She sits high-smiling in the conscious eye. 


An attentive perusal of Dr. ABERCROMBIE’s ingenious Lecture on 


Accent, reminded us of a passage in a writer, whose rhetorical skill 
entitles his opinions to be received as the gosfel of oratory. 
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Accent is subject to the caprice of fashion. Ancient writers ac- 
cented many words differently from the moderns: and not many years 
since, the tide of innovation tended to throw the accent as far back- 
wards as possible, even on words which by that accentuation were 
rendered altogether difficult to pronounce. It may be remembered, 
that exertions were made to bring into vogue such uncouth accen- 
tuation as co'mparative and i’mferative ; and that they nearly suc- 
ceeded. Miscellany is one of those words which has retained its new 
accent. It is incumbent on literary men to resist such innovations as 
violate the prosody and destroy the harmony of the language, and ren- 
der obsolete the measures of our best poets, which would otherwise 
remain as a fixed standard of both. 

Besides the literary accent marked in written language, there is 
also an accent relating to the tones and expression of the living voice, 
and understood as the general song, or recitative, in which whole sen- 


tences are delivered. ‘This is named the provincial accent. It is the. 


peculiar song of each county and province, and, according to the Law 
OF LANGUAGE ESTABLISHED IN EVERY CAPITAL CITY, itisa stain 
of rusticity and an object of censure: and must be guarded against, or 
removed by every one who would not incur the penalty of being un- 
courtly. 

To err against the correct accentuation of particular words is alto- 
gether unpardonable, because every literary man may acquire sufficient 
information on this subject, partly from books, and partly from living 
authorities. But it must be confessed, that as to the general song or re- 
citative of his speech, almost every man is compelled to fall into that of 
the majority of those with whom he converses; and whoever does not 
reside at the very court of London, or live with the highest class of the 
persons who form it, must speak more or less with a provincial accent. 
Even in London, the accent of the citizen differs from that of the cour- 
tier; and every province in England has a peculiar accent of its own. 


** The portrait of an American miser,” is painted with vivid colours. 
No vice is more deeply branded in the Gospel, than that of covetous- 
ness, Which, with equal emphasis and propriety, is described as ¢he 
root of all evil. But the exhibition of such a picture will not have the 
smallest effect upon the muckworms to whom it is shown.. Yet, al- 
though we do not choose to hang up his portrait in our gallery, we do 
not shrink a moment from the clear expression of our hatred and con- 
tempt for ont of the most sordid and detestable passions that ever 
defaced and degraded the character of our country. The skinflint 
scoundrel, to whom we allude, cannot be adequately described by any 
terms, however nervous, which our correspondent or ourselves can 
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employ. But DrypEN, whose lofty genius regarded such a slave with 
habitual disdain, shall, in his immortal verse, hang him up as a scare- 
crow to all succeeding times. Some remote allusions having been sa- 
tirically made to such a character, the poet, in a paroxysm of virtuous 
anger, impetuously breaks out with the following animated query ¢ 


Him dost thou mean, who, spite of all his store, 
Is ever craving and will still be poor ? 

Who cheats for half pence, and who doffs his coat, 
To save a farthing in a ferry boat; 

Ever a glutton, at another's cost, 

But in whose kitchen dwells perpetual frost, 
Who eats and drinks with his domestic slaves, 

A verier hind than any of his snaves ; 

Who sips by spoonfuls, trembling to approach 
The Jittle barrel, which he fears to broach.* 








VARIETY——FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THAT accomplished cavalier, Sir PH1t1p SIDNEY, seems to 
have been the delight and admiration of the age of Elizabeth, both 
for the variety and greatness of his genius. He who was the orna- 
ment of the university, was also the ornament of the court; and ap- 
peared with equal advantage in a field of battle, or at a tournament, 
in a private conversation among his friends, or in a public character 
as an ambassador. His talents were equally adapted to prose or verse, 
to original composition or translation. His Arcadia was not only ad- 
mired for its novelty, but continued to be read longer than such com- 
positions usually are, and has passed through fourteen editions. 


—) 





* This most exquisite and picturesque couplet probably suggested to the 
imitative genius of Pore some of his finest antitheses. In a description of 
the Sunday equestrians in Rotten Row, by Mr. SuER1DAN, in one of his poe- 
tical jeux d’esprits, we remember the following passage, alluding to the af- 
fectation of the Cockney horseman : 

Now his left heel, insidiously aside, 
Prowvokes the canter that he seems to chide. 


This, perhaps, is one of the most felicitous imitations ever effected by the 
Wit of man. 
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Ir is not at all known that the following criticism upon Dr. Beattie’s 
Essay upon the Nature and Immutability of Truth in opposition to 
Scepticism and Infidelity, is from the pen of EpMuNp BurkE. The 
right honorable author not only speaks in the tone of an accurate cri- 
tic, but of a truly pious and good man. ‘* The author of the work 
before us has great merit in attacking pernicious sophistry. He has 
gone to the bottom of his subject, and vindicated the rights of the hu- 
man understanding with such precision and sagacity, with such powers 
of reason and investigation, as will do him honour when the system he 
exposes will be remembered only in his refutation. His method is ex- 
tremely natural and clear: his style lively and ardent. He is no cold, 
uninteresting advocate for the cause he espouses. If he may some- 
times be thought too warm, it may easily be forgiven, when his warmth 
neither hinders him from doing justice to the merits of his adversaries, 
where they have real merit, nor leads him to any intemperance of 
language, unworthy of himself or of the subject.” 


CouRAGE is one of the most dazzling of the virtues. It always 
challenges our admiration, and, according to Dr. Johnson, it challen- 
ges our respect too. Let the reader peruse the following anecdote, 
and then count his pulsations, if he has the feelings of a mere arithme- 
tician. 

Sir George Lisle signalized himself upon many occasions in the 
civil war during the reign of Charles I, particularly in the last battle 
ef Newbury, where, in the dusk of the evening, he led his men to 
the charge in his shirt, that his person might be more conspicuous. 
The king, who was an eye witness of his bravery, knighted him on 
the field of battle. In 1648, he rose for his majesty in Essex; and 
was one of the royalists, who so obstinately defended Colchester, and 
who died in its defence. This brave man, having tenderly embraced 
the corpse of Sir Charles Lucas, his departed friend, immediately 
presented himself to the soldiers, who were ready for his execution. 
‘Thinking that they stood at too great a distance, he desired them to 
come nearer: one of them said, “I warrant you, sir, we shall hit 
you.” He replied, with a smile, “ Friends I have been nearer you, 
when you have missed'me.” 
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